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Ritevature.. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.”” 
O solitary shining sea 
That ripples in the sun. 
O grey and melancholy sea, 
O’er which the shadows run ; 


O many-voiced and angry sea, 
Breaking with moan and strain,— 

I, like a bumble, chastened child, 
Come back to thee again ; 


And build child-castles and dig moats 
Upon the quiet eands, 

And twist the cliff-convolvulus* 
Once more, round idle hands ; 


And look across that ocean line, 
As o’er life’s summer sea, 

Where many a hope went sailing once, 
Fall set, with canvas free. 


Strange, strange to think how some of them 
Their silver sails have furled, 

And some have whitely glided dowa 
Into the under world ; 


And some, dismasted, tossed and torn, 
Pat back in port once more, 

Thankful to ride, with freight still safe, 
At anchor near the shore. 


Stranger it is to lie at ease 
As now, with thoughts that fly 

More light and wandering than sea-birds 
Between the waves and sky : 


To play child’s play with shells and weeds, 
And view the ocean grand 

Rat as one wave that may submerge 
A baby-house of sand ; 


And not once look, or look by chance, 
With old dreams quite supprest, 
Across that mystic wild sea-world 
Of infinite unrest. 


O ever solitary sea, 
Of which we all have found 
Somewhat to dream or say—the type 
Of things without a bound— 


Love, long as life, and strong az death ; 
Faith, humble as sublime ; 

Eternity, whose large depths hold 
The wrecks of this small Time ;— 


Unchanging, everlasting sea! 
To spirits soothed and calm 
Thy restless moan of other years 

Becomes an endless psalm. 
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THE OLD BOY AND THE NEW. 


Tlike Boys. Not very little boys, who ask me how old I am, tell me 
I smell of snuff, and inform me that they have a pony, that their papa 
has lots of money, and that I have neither. Not very big boys, who 
don’t know how to speak before my face, and make faces at me (I detect 
them in the mirror) behind my back. And not, by any means or at any 
age, street boys, Of those youths, big or little, I don’t mind confessing 
that I am still desperately afraid: though I am verging upon six feet 
and have served on juries. They are so personal,—street boys. They-are 
such keen observers, and acute reasoners. They find out your little weak 
points so easily, and are so remorselessly severe upon them. Few things 
can equal in causticity the mordant satire of a London street-boy—say, 
on your new hat, or the stout lady with whom you are walking, or the 
livery stable-keeper’s horse you may be riding. Nor is this the worst. 
They throw things at you, do street boys. What are you to do with a boy 
who meets a moral remonsteance on your part with a sharp-pointed 
stone dexterously aimed at the tenderest part of your anatomy, or reta- 
liates a threat of “ police” by casting at you a decayed vegetable, or 
the mortal remains of Miss Kitten, deceased, and then running away 
round the corner? Snowballiog, too, I don’t mind; but how are you 
to return the compliment of a suowball with a brickbat within it? It ia 
no use running after the street boye. Having served on juries, you are, 
probably, short-winded ; the street boy himeelf is as fleet as an antelope, 
and as cunning in “ doubling ”’ as a fox of long Lincoloshire descent. If 
wees happen (by one chance out of a thousand) to catch him, he begins 

mmediately to howl so terrificaily—whether you have any intention or 
not of boxing his ears—that a sympathizing crowd will speedily gather 
round you, and cry “ sbame!” and “ poor little fellow!’ If you art- 
fully track him, and at length deliver him up to a providentially-found 
policeman, you are hardly in better case ; for I am led shrewdly to sus- 
pect—tell it not in Scotland-yard—that the police themselves are also afraid 
of the boys. When they are compelled to act, they do act of course, with 
a stern, forlorn-hope kind of valour; but whenever it is possible, and 
without dishonour to the “ cloth,” they give the boys a wide berth. So 
the street boys have thiogs their own way in every way. 

Still, L like boys. There are few more engaging spectacles to me than 
that of a handsome, healthy, spirited boy—a lad who “ feels his life in 
every limb,””—active, daring, restless, a little impetuous if you will, but 
brimming over with the cheerfulness and animal spirits which the Good 
Giver of all good things gives in feankpiedge and fee-simple to youtb. 
T like to see such a boy as this—with everything to look forward to, and 
nothing, save a few condoned jam pots, and expiated orchards, to look 
back to with a shadow ofregret, There are no more engaging compan- 
fons, for a man of any age, than an open-hearted, well-bred, and intelli- 
gent boy. He does not know all you know, but ah! he knows many 
bright things you have forgotten weary and weary years since. He has 
views and opinions on every subject, not profound, not cynical, not A 
tical, as yours may be, but bright, hopeful, varied, freshly logical. He 
things couleur de garcoiz, and that is couleur de rose indeed. A very 

and disappointed man may live again, and happily, in the society 


HL 


of a good boy. 
I specially. like the gentlemanly boy of this nt section of the 
4 say the boy of some twelve summers old, who is much better 


acated than I was at twenty, and who is healthier and happier than I 
ld ever be at eighty, were I as bygienically scientific as M. Raspail, 
or as learned in the art.of longevity as M. Flourens, or as phys ogi- 
cally economical as the famous Luigi Cornaro of Padua, who lived to 
be more than a hundred years of age, and never ate more than twelve 
Ounces of animal food per diem, Such a gentlemanly little boy—you 
can understand perfectiy what I mean by the term “ geatlemanly 2? that 
courtesy, aod trath make the “ gentleman ;’’ and that, with or 
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without them, little Tom Spriggins, of Long Acre, may be on a par with 





ges, al 

bridges over swollen torrents; and who, by the'r honesty, talent, and 
ae; have made the English name more honoured and respected in 
far-off lands, than factories full of merchants and cohorts bristling scar- 
let conquerors bave been able to ag oe ype I mean that my. boy’s 
father was an English engineer, He had just eome from Madrid, and 
was onhis way somewhere elae—to Mesopotamia, possibly,—to tunnel, 
or bridge, or delve; but he had stayed mid-way in Berlin, to give a 
ray ag his son, who was at school at one of those excellent instita- 
tions moral and physical development, the Prussian Gymnasia. 
Father and son sat opposite to me at dinner; andI have rarely seen a 
pleasanter sight than they ted. Father was browned and bronzed 
by the changing suns of a. dozen climates ; bis voice was a little hard- 
ened, perhaps, and involuntarily so, through being habituated to give 
words of command ; but it was modulated into the softest and kindliest 
accents when he addressed his Boy. Father was stulwart and squarely 
made, and the silver cord was strengthened and tempered by patient ex- 
ertion and unflinching perseverance. Father, too, had some lines in his 
forehead, some silver sprays in his brown hair; but they were lines and 
sprays whose origin you could easily trace to unremitting thought, and 
combination, ard unflagging industry in inclines and planes, tangents 
and gradients, and not to remorse or anxiety, or the weariness of an ill- 
spent life. And father wore, nota rose at his button-bole ; but a flower 
of brighter bue than that—the ribbon, indeed, of the French Legion of 
Honour. [hope he only wore it there as a stopgap, till it chall please 
our Eaglish Government to bestow some honorary recompense upon the 
men who serve England so well, and make it so famous and respected 
among foreign nations. 

Son was a bright-looking lad, with carly hair,and an open face, that 
was a stamped receipt in full for “the truth, the whole trath, and no- 
thing but the trath.” He was on perfectly easy and confidential terms 
with his papa; bat rendered him, always, that graceful and tender re- 
spect which the young owe to theirseniors. Nor, however, did the senior 
seem to forget the old adage—would that more old men remembered it, 
—** Maxima vueris reverentia ;” he knew his own position and res- 
ponsibilities, and the boy’s; and kept both in sight in his conduct and 
conversation. Each seemed to give up something ; the boy, his purely 
play-ground gossip—the father, his compass and parallel abstractions ; 
so they met on an equality of friendship and love, and mutual re- 
spect, most delightful to view. If we would only think witha little more 
frequency of all we give to ourchildren, as well as of that which our 
children give to us, the Royal British Bank of parents and children would 
not be so often bankrupt. 

I know there are a great many estimable persons who don’t like to see 
little boys dressed like “little men ; and they will perhaps curl the 
lip of superciliousness when I tell them that the engineer’s son, though 
he wore a round jacket—not a tail coat—though his hair was not parted 
down the middle—and though he was not by any straining of assumption 
a dandy, a fop, or what is familiarly termed a ‘ swell,”’—was still re- 
markably smart and spruce in his appearance ; that he had an uomistaka- 
ble stripe down each leg of his trousers, and a double-breasted waistcoat 
of a neat shawl pattern, and a handsome guard chain to his watch, and 
—but I am almost afraid to mention them—a set of sleeve-buttons of 
gold filigree and blue enamel. But as he was not in the least affected, 
or impertinent, or obtrusive, but was, on the contrary, a very modest, 
well-spoken, well-behaved little lad ; I think that he may be dealt lightly 
with for the trouser-stripes, and that even the filigree and enamel sleeve- 
buttons may not be held as quite unpardonable in him. I am not quite 
so certain of indulgence on the part of my readers, however—those 
readers who hold by the time-honoured rule, that children should be kept 
in their place, which is generally understood to mean that they should be 
from time to time duly “ snubbed,” kept down, and humiliated,—when 
Istate that the reckless engineer of a papa positively poured out a moderate 
glassful of champagne for his son, after dinner ; that the boy drank it, 
seemed to like it, but perfectly accepted his situation asa boy, and seemed 
nomore inclined for fresh champagne than for fresh duelling pistols, or fresh 
race-horses, or similar toys of mature adolescence ; and that he sate by, 
emiling, contented, and equable, while his father took his wine and 
smoked his cigar, the boy seemingly quite placidly satisfied that it would 
be time enough for him to think about prime Havannahs and the other 
bottle when he had a few lines ia his forehead, and had mountains to 
pierce and abysses to bridge over. 

“Tom” was the name of the engineer’s son ; and we held a good deal 
of conversation with Tom during dessert—during the pleasant season of 
dreamy digestion at German table d’hdtes, when the wax candles are 
lighted with a view to the kindling of the mild Havannahs ; when the 
ladies go off and the coffee comes on; and when people begin to trifle 
with the macaroons, and work geometrical problems with the almonds 
and raisins. “Tom” was especially eloquent about schools generally, 
both English and foreign, but I think that, for a short time, I might as 
well let Tom speak in his own proper person. 

“ Yes; [ like the Gymnasium well enough,” Tom said; ‘ Doctor Kriih- 
winkel knows such a lot of things, (Tom would occasionally use some 
boyish and not strictly classical locutions,) but then it’s so jolly to be 
learning a little more German every day. You’d scarcely believe it, now ; 
but there’s an Eaglizh boy in the fifth form, who has only been in the 
Gymnasium a year, and yet he dreams out loudin German. We say he 
snores in German ; but that’s only our fun, you know.” 

“T suppose you have to study pretty closely 2” somebody observed. 

“Study !” the ingenious youth repeated, “I rather believe we do study, 
Sir. Why, the big bell in the porch begins ding-donging at five o’clock 
every morning, winter and summer, and then we all hurry down as fast 
as ever we can, to wash and dress. Then we turn out on the parade, 
with our belts, and our dumb-bells, and our lancing-poles, and we go 
through drill with old Max Schnittsenbrugen, who was a Sergeant in 
Field Marshal Blucher’s army. (Boys always give military commanders 
their full titles.) Then we have prayers, and an hour’s geometry lesson 
till breakfast-time. ‘ What do we have for breakfast?’ Why, coffee, Sir ; 
not regular coffee, you know ; but a good deal of milk, and some of the 
boys say, a good deal of water, too, and just a tiny bit of sugar and brown 
stuff to colour it and give ita flavour. But such lots of bread—brown 
bread—I like it ; but Count Butterbrod’s son says that he can’t eat it, 
and that it makes him sick, and that it is no better than ‘ pumpernickel,’ 
—you know what that ie. ‘Butter!’ Oh, no! wedon’t get butter. The 
boys in the first and second class have butter; but, you know, I’m but a 
little chap yet. Well, after breakfast, we play, or may do as we like till 
half-past nine ; and then we go into lessons again—such lessons! regular 
hard ones, I can tell you!—till half-past one. Then comes dinner. Not 
80 bad, either ; is it, Pa? lots of vegetables and suet pudding ; but I can’t 
manage the fat of the fresh boiled beef somehow. As for drinking, we 
have plenty of Bock Bier—very small beer it is, too; but I can’t say I 
like it as much as Ido champagne.” And here, I must, under all due 
correction, admit that young Tom actually winked, and disposed of a 
few of the bubbles that remained in his glass. “ 

“ And after dinner, Tom,” suggested his father, apparently not wholly 
despairing of Tom's future career, because he had given to that wink, 
“what goes on after dinner—eh?”’ 

“ Lessons again,’’ responded Tom, dexterously poking a splint through 
the very centre of a spiral ring of azure smoke that came writhing up- 
wards from his father’s Havannab. “ Hard lessons, too. Casar, and geo- 
graphy, and drawing, and such a lot of arithmetic!" Almost a cloud passed 
across Tom’s bright face ; almost asigh escaped him. I sighed, of course, 
in unison, and I don’t think, reader of mine, that you could have very 
well avoided sighing too. ‘Such a lot of arithmetic!” Oh the oceans 
of tears that have been shed over Vulgar Fractions! Oh the youthful 
existences that have been embittered by Long Division, and how few of 
us know the Multiplication Table now! 

“ Never mind the arithmetic,” the boy’s father said, good-humouredly ; 
“ you'll soon get over that if you stick to it. What follows, the Rule of 
Three—eh 2” 

“Singing in parts—Wilhelm’s system—and that I do like, father,’’ 
answered Tom, hopefully. “Then we get off a Latin lesson now and 
then to copy out the music on the big placards that the boys sing from. 
Not but that I like Latin,” he added, interrupting himself, and with a 
sly glance at his father, as if to intercept the words he saw forming them- 
selves on his lips, of “ Stick to your Latin, Tom ;” “ but then, you know, 
one does get tired of Cesar sometimes ; and we have such dreadfully hard 
themes to compose. Only fancy : Doctor Krihwinkel speak: Latia quite 
as well as he does German ; and he went up to an English gentleman the 
other day, when he was walking with usin the Thier-Garten, and asked 
him for a light to his cigar, and the gentleman eaid he was a B.A. from 
Brazenvose College—that’s at Oxford, you koow ;-80 the Doctor began 
to talk Latin to him, and asked, ‘ An studiosus es?” but the gentleman 
said that they didu’t pronounce Latin at Brazennore in the same way 
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they do at Berlin ; and he turned quite red ; and 7 think he wes afraid of 
the Doctor taking him up in Latin.” 

Somebody lau involautarily at this conjecture, probably thinkin 
of verbum and the immense colloquial advan he had derived 
in his youth from the study of the Latin Accidence. But somebody im- 
mediately coughed dowa his laugh, avd reminded Tom that there were 
several hours of his daily life yet to be accounted for. 

“ Oh! as for that,” Tom parsued : “ though 1 ought to have told you 
that we have an hour’s good play after dinner ; we do lessons and things 
till half past five ; then half-an-hour’s play ; and then we have supper. 
And what do you think we have for eappert Why, soup, and fresh 
boiled beef again—bully beef, you know. But I can’t eat the fat. Then, 
after supper, we have an hour’s regular hard study of our Latin and 
Greek themes and versions for the next day; and then we may all do 
what we like with ourselves, in-doors, till nine o’clock ; then we have 
prayers ; then we have a sort of evening drill ; and wash ourselves again, 
and then we all go to bed. And don’t we sleep soundly till the ding- 
dong ee again the morning, that's all! Only I must tell you that the 
big fellows—I mean those that are in Rhetoric, and have got nine marks 
—may stop up till balf past ten to read what amusing books they like to 
take from the library.” 

Lest it should be presumed that young Tom was undaly engrossing the 
conversation, | think it right to mention that his father, while now and 
then listening with a smile to the boy’s prattle, was deep in the statistics 
of the Laybach and Trieste Railway with a mustachioed Prussian officer ; 
that others of the guests were comfortably occupied with their own sepa- 
rate chats ; and that the chief incentive to Tom’s volubility was the per- 
tinacious cross-questioning of the present writer. 

Tom told me a great deal more about the discipline and internal 
economy of the Gymnasium conducted by Doctor Krihwinkel ; of how 
the food, though extremely simple, was gocd and abundant ; how corpo- 
ral puuishment was entirely banished from the Krithwinkel penal code ; how for 
ordinary offenees tasks and temporary incarceration in a separate apart- 
ment were found to be penalties quite severe enough ; and how for delinquen- 
cies of positive infamy there was one inevitable and irrevocable punish- 
ment—ezpulsion from the school. Something he told me, too, of the seda- 
lous attention paid to the boys having plenty of healthily bodily exercise, 
so as to make the Gymnasium not belie its name; of the sensible order 
in which the studies were conducted; of the minute cleantliness of the 
class-rooms, refectories, and dormitories ; and lastly, of an unmistakably 
expressed and abided by feeling on the part of Doctor Kriihwinkel and the 
numerous Professors bis assistants, that the little lads confided to their 
charge were something more than stocks and stonesin round jackets and 
turo-down collars, to be whipped and put in the corner, or to be badly 
fed and worse taught, exactly as they, the preceptors, chose. 

“So on the whole, Tom,” [ ventured to sum up, “ you like being at 
school in Germany ?” 

“Yes,” said Tom, “I like it. Of course, you know, I should like 
father to come and see me oftener ; for I am but a little chap, and I can’t 
help getting lonely towards the middle of the half or so. But then, as 
father says, the closer I stick to my Euclid and Latin, the sooner I shall 
be a man; and then I shall go into father’s office; and at last, I shall 
go about travelling just as he does. And won't that be jolly, Sir?” 

I admitted the jollity of Euclid and Casar under such circumstances. 

“ And do you know, Sir,’”’ Tom continued, “ that old Euclid gets quite 
easy if you will only stick to him ?” 

I bowed my head, haifin acquiescence, half in shame ; for very little 
did I stick to Euclid or any other wholesome study in my youth ; which 
accounts for my being without a halfpenny for the tollgate of the Pons 
Asinorum at this present writing. 

Had Tom ever been to school in Eaglaud? I asked him, adroitly 
changing the conversation. (Have you never suddenly grown nervou 
my reader, rusty in what I may term the “scholasticalabilities,” an 
longed for the earth to open and swallow up either yourself or the intel- 
ligent schoolboy you are conversing with’?] Yes; Tom had been to 
school in England, and liked it very well. He was a very little chap 
then, you know ; but they were very kind to him, and never “ licked”’ him, 
as Tom as heard they do in some schools still. I writhed in vengeful re- 
miniscence at this “ licking” supposition of Tom’s. Then, in Eagland, 
they used to have such capital cricket-matches, and such bathing partiee— 
“ stunning” ones, I think Tom cailed them. “ Bai I’d rather be in Ger- 
many as it is,’’ concluded Tom, turniog his glass upwards as a heel-tap, 
* because, you see, German will make me so useful to father, when I’ma 
man; and though I do get lonely sometimes, father is more abroad than 
at home, and he comes through Berlin whenever he can; and perhaps I 
shouldno’t see so much of him if I was at school in Eagland.” 

Young Thomas, I had previously gathered from his conversation, had 
no mamma. 

The boy and his father soon afterwards had coffee together. Yes, Sir; 
each had his demitasse, though the elder took a petit verre of Cognac, and 
Tom drank milk and sugar only with his Mocha. Then they went to the 
Opera together ; and [ have no doubt that each, in his degree, made a 
jolly night of it. And, gentlemen, after that, I think I will give 
‘“‘ Heaven prosper them!” to both father and son. For they were a very 
promising pair. 

There had been all this time at this same table d‘héte an old English 
gentleman, who had been very silent, very attentive, and very smiling, 
all through the dinner and dessert. I had at first, from his beaming taci- 
turnity, imagined him to be deaf; but, he and I being left alone together 
at last in the darkened salle 2 manger, he convinced me that he had heard 
every word of my conversation with Tom. 

“A fine lad, that, Sir, a fine lad!” remarked the old gentleman 
warmly. 

I, on my part, said what I thought of Tom, perhaps in almost too en- 
thusiastic terms. 

“T like boys!’’ the old gentleman remarked, emphatically. 

This was so very like the conclusion I had myself come to respecting 
boys, that, as commonly happens when you fiad a person exactly agree- 
ing with you, I began, looking at the old gentleman, to like him, too. 
He was an exceedingly amiable sort of old gentleman to look at; witha 
“ frosted pow,” like John Anderson my Jo’s, and a ribstone-pippin-like 
face. He had massive gold spectacles ; and though the breadth of waist- 
coat he displayed was considerable, I did not put dowa the protuberance 
dowa to the score of abdominal corpulence, but to capaciousness of 
heart. He was slightly lame, I found afterwards; and be had a rich, 
kindly voice, which somehow gave me the combined notion that he had 
“ the heart that could feel for another,” and that he was a capital judge 
of old port wine. 

“ Boys, Sir,”? remarked the old gentleman, producing a tortoise-shell 
box, neatly mounted in silver, and courteously offering me to snaff, “ are 
wonderfully changed since the time J was a boy.” 

I replied (sneezing) that extraordinary changes had taken place in the 
economy and state of the boy kingdom since the comparatively recent 
period that I myself was under the controul of the Reverend Doctor 
Broomback, of Thrashall Green, Middlesex. 

‘ Ah! you may well eay that ;” answered my ancient friend, imbibing 
a fresh pinch, which, as I was unable to imitate him, provoked some- 
thing very like a feeling of envy on my part. “If you will be good 
enough to bear in mind that I am very nearly three score and ten years 
old, and that I can carry my recollection sixty full, clear years back, 
you will not, I think, deny me the right to the possession of some expe- 
rience respecting boys aud their ways, and schools and their ways. I 
have had boys of my own, Sir ;” (here the old gentleman sighed, aad 
took a fresh and rather tremulous pinch of snaff,) “and I have been my- 
self an Eton boy, as well as a pupil at a private school of the right good 
old sort. ‘In my hot youth, whea George the Third was King ;’ you 
understand, Sir!’ - 

I happened just then to look at my watch. 

“Tf you are not going to the Opera,”’ continued the old gentleman, 
looking at his watch, “though you might, between you and me, do much 
worse than hear the ‘Oberon’ which they are giving to-night, (I was in 
Berlin, Sir, when Napoleon was here, and I have-seen the beautiful Queen 
of Prussia, and Blucher, and Stein, and Major Schill)—and if you don’t 
object to a bottle of Affenthaler, while you smoke your cigar, (f don’t 
smoke myself; but can imagine the solace of the weed: you remember 
Byron, Sir, ‘Give me a cigar,’ and so forth,)—I shall be happy, in my 
prosing manner, to relate te you a few of my old school reminiscences 
and my old boy experiences. It is astonishing with what force they re- 
curred to me just now, listening to that merry little lad yonder,” 

I was not going to the Opera, I said ; and had, in trath, wr 
summoned the ghost of a plan as to how I was to pass the evening. 
the solemn waiter being called for, brought us a bottle of Affenthaler and 
two bell glasses, and the old gentleman, keeping the tortoise-shell snuff- 
box in his hand, and giving it an admonitory tap by times, as though to 
make it his remembrancer, and invoke its memuries, too, of the days that 
were gone by, began, in a cheery voice, to tell me about Old Boys. 

“ There is, in my opinion,” he remarked, “as mach perceptible im- 
provement, moral and physical, in the condition of the schoolboy of our 





days, compared with that of the youngster of half a century past, as in 
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day with a golden banyan-tree, or a Hottentot Kraal in fros' 
silver, asa testimonia!. Books! the boys have whole shelves to them- 
selves in the British Museum, fall of delightful volumes. What books 
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when we were boys, Sir? ‘Robinson Crasoe,’ of course, always 
3, always welcome. But, what else? ‘Sandford and Merton,’— 
so ; ‘Henry, Earl of Moreland,’—hum! ‘ Philip Quarll,’—not the 
, Sir, by any means, And as for echool-books, do 
that al edition of Doctor Dilworth, with tbe illas- 
frontispiece, divided into three stages or floors—with the girls’ 
at top, and the boys’ school at bottom, and a horrifying compart- 
the , representing the row of frightened little boys, with 
their necks and little tails to their jackets, standing up before a 
usher at a desk, who had his hat on his head and a terrible cane in 
band, and was evidently an usher who would stand no nonsense? 
The aspect of the picture always gave me the impression of its being a 
very cold winter’s morning ; and there was one boy, who, I could be 
réady to make affidavit, didn’t know a word of his lesson. I shudder, 
even now, to think of the probable fate of that boy. 

“It was in the year ninety-four, that I, a little sprig of some sevea 
years’ growth, first went tv school to Doctor Wackerbarth. The Doctor 
was to ‘take me in hand’ preparatory to my making my appear- 
ance at Eton. He did ‘take me in one hand’ pretty often ; but then he 
usually held something else of a stinging nature in the other. Do you 
know, Sir, that although there are several years between the year twenty 
and the year thirty of this present century which I am enabled but very 
imperfectly to account for, and although between the years forty and 
fifiy my memory fails me sometimes altogether, I have as clear and dis- 
ticot a recollection of my first day at Doctor Wackerbarth’s school, in 
Jenuary seventeen hundred and ninety-four, as though it were yesterday. 
It was bitter cold weather, and one of those intensely black Mondays 
that set in after the joyous Christmas holidays. My father was a plain 
an, who lived on his own land, as his fathers had done before 

» ina hoo | by bere of the county of Westmoreland ; and I was 
sent to school at Doctor Wackerbarth’s—it was a plain boarding-school 
then, but it would be an Academy, or a Seminary, or a Classical Athen- 
eum now-a-days,—io a suburb of the ancient palatine town of Lancaster. 
My dear mother, I remember—to think how many years the good soul 
has been dead and buried, and I sipping my wine comfortably here !— 
came with me on that first and most melancholy journey in my life. I 
think we cried the whole way. I know I did; and by the way she 
hu; me, and hid her face in her black silk calash—ladies wore ca- 

then,—I am pretty eure that she did a good deal of weeping, too. 
We travelied in a post-chaise—such a lumbering, cumbersome, yellow 
box on wheels! they came off, too, by the way, occasionally. The roads 
were in a dreadful condition with a vicious semi-thaw that had made a 
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snap at precocious springiness of weather, and, repenting of its design, | line of the age, were impassable barriers to our loving him as boys should 
e scarcely ever saw him, save in the guise of an | appear to be now permanently convinced that coals were occasionally 


had relapsed into the sternest, stolidest wiater again. e had to be 
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whose 

hy dak sa atic on the collar 
to 
‘though I have an unmistakable impres- 
. or buckskins and top-boote. He wore both very 
remember, that, though much rougher than m 

good and kind to me, and that when I paid 
alter dinner, he was always red in the 
speech. Old Purt was an institution then, 
my young ; have often heard my mother say that my father 
was an honest man, who feared God and honoured the ing ; who rode 
well to hounds, and was be met to the poor ; whose weakness 
was an occasional cock-fight, and who never went to Preston Town with- 
out bringing her back a silk dress. He must have been very fond of my 
mother ; for she used to tell me a story about having to beg him not to 
give her any more gold watches and chains on the anniversary of her 
wedding day ; such a store bad she of those trinkete. 

« a tails, post-chaises, cock-fights, highwaymen! Why I might as 
well talk to you about Noah’s ark, and the seven sleepers of Ephesue. 
I can scarcely realize them to myself even now, coming, as Ihave done, 
in thirty-six hours from London to Berlin, by a fast steam-packet and an 








express train, and able, as I am, to send my love to my little grand- 
daughter by electric telegraph, from Berlin to London, in than thirty 
minutes. Yet I have seen pig-tails ; and when this frosty hair of mine 


was brown and carly, I to wear it in a ‘club,’ tied behind with a 
brave black ribbon, 

“ Bat see how widely I have been wandering from Doctor Wacker- 
barth’s school at Lancaster, and the year (seventeen ninety-four. Not 
that I have forgotten it, though, for one single moment of time. Nor, in- 
deed, shall I ever forget the minutest circumstance of the agony of part- 
ing with my mother in Doctor Wackerbarth’s visitors’ parlour. I see the 
parlour now, as in a mirror : the Dictionaries, and British Essayists, and 
Gazetteers, and ‘ Elegant Extracts” on the shelves ; the cabinet with the 
glass doors lined with green tabinet in which, to my sorrow I afterwards 
knew fall well, the rods and canes were kept ; the pair of globes of which 
we were popularly (and ino our half-yearly bills) sup to learn, but 
never did learn, the remotest use ; the Doctor himself, powdered, frilled, 
dipped, as to attire, in a clerical inkstand as black as Vinny Bourne’s 
bird, ‘ which some suppose a crow!’ the Doctor awfully affable—bat, as 
soon as my mother departed, serenely severe. I can remember the cake 
and wine; the master’s wife taking us up to see the bed-rooms, with the 
little, bleak, curtainless, snowy beds, like infantile sarcophagi ; my mo- 
ther tearing herself away from me at last, and the rattle of the receding 
post-chaise clanging in my ears like a passing bell for my dying child- 
hood ; the sudden and portentous change that took place in the Doctor’s 
manner (he grew eighteen inches, at least, in my childish eyes, in the 
five minutes immediately succeeding my mother’s departure) ; my being 
handed over to the ushers, who looked at me dreadfully, like a cook 
might be supposed to look at an eel to whom she was about to apply the 
necessary, but painful process of skinning; my being stared at, poked, 
pioched, questioned, cross-queationed, but not yet being ill-treated by 
the boys—that came in due course ; and, very soon afterwards, my wan- 
dering purposeless and irresolute in the play-ground, ignorant of the 
rough games my future companions were playing ; my longing for bed- 
time, and utter misery and wretchedness when I did at last occupy a 


third— schoolboys slept three in a bed then—-of one of the bleak, curtain- | 


less, snowy beds; my weeping, and sobbing, and tumbling about, till the 
other occupants of my couch gave me uomistakably to understand that 
I was a troublesome bed-fellow ; my falling at last to sleep in sheer ex- 
haustion, and violently awakened in the morning by the inexorable 


; buttons are also vivid! preses 
icp ented ed ty whethne' wore Mack 


y | teratare, in our dawaing Art. We had a French master at 


rather a feather in his cap, as showing him to be a@ choice spirit and 
stanch Church and man. sen Wane sens by dozens in front 
Newgate for offeaces which they would scarcely be punished by 
monthe at the tread-mill for, now. Women were publicly whipped in 
company with the coarsest male offenders. There was a 

bratal tone everywhere—in our Society, in our Amusements, ia our Li- 


dee 


is 


Wackerbarth’s—an emigrant Marquis, indeed,—but how could it be ex. 

peome that boys could make much progress in French, when they had 
taught from their earliest pees to hate the French, and to de- 

spise their “ parley-vooing” language 

“T stopped at Doctor Wackerbarth’s till I was nine years of age, and 
thea there was another weary journey south—this time I was accom- 
panied by my father—to be placed at Eton. I need scarcely inflict upon 
you the record of my experiences in that famous school ; for, between 

‘ou and me, my dear Sir, I have been given to understand that Eton and 

ts kindred aristocratic institutions are among the few schools that have - 
not materially improved in system and discipline since the time when [ 
was a boy ; and that my reminiscences of Eton fifty years ago would tally 
strangely with those of my little nephew, who hasn’t been there six months 
yet. So you may say, Floreat Etona ! or not, as you please.” 

Here the old gentleman paused. I don’t think hie stock of remini- 
scences were by -~ means “ out,” but I know the Affenthaler waz. So 
I bid him good-night, and we went on our several ways ; and, as honest 
John Bunyan says, “I saw him no more.” Bat I pondered much that 
night upon Old Boys and New Boys; and one result of my ponderings 
has been the committal of the “ Old Boy’s’” I hope not altogether unin- 
teresting communication to paper. Georce Aveustus Sau. 





OUR BLACK DIAMONDS. 


John Bull finds a piquancy in panics that is not altogether objectiona- 
ble to him. Panics are, in his ordinary fare—the roast beef and plum- 
adding of the British constitution,—palatable eniremes, leaving, per- 
aps, a certain amount of thirst and fever behiad them, but still impart- 
ing a zest to his diet that plain roast and boiled would not afford. Oar 
forefathers relished the same appetising fare. A mysterious rumble, set 
down for an earthquake, kept our grandmothers from Renelagh and faro 
for a whole season ; and ah unexpected comet in those times made more 
converts to piety than the most popular preacher. In these latter days 
the Cherbourg dockyards, under the nom de cuisine of patés d'invasion, were 
made much of. A certain weed, newly found in our rivers, and threat- 
eniag to choke them all up—so says the Carte—has also been served up at 
the national feast. An entrée of more importance and more highly sea- 
soned, known as“ the great tribulation coming upon the earth,” has 
been partaken of in fear and trembling ; while a still more recent dish 
has been introduced to our consideration, extracted from the probabilit 
of the failure of our coal supply. Making due allowance for John Ball’s 
taste for false alarms, the facts in reference to the last conjured panic re- 
maio the same. There isan end to everything, and our coal-fields are 
not exempt from this universal law. We have used up what were no 
doubt considered to be our inexhaustible forests, and, seeing that our 
present annual consumption of coal amounts to sixty millions of tons, we 
| mast in process of time come to the last coal seam. Compare our com- 
fortable firesides with the execrable stoves of our continental neighbours, 
and then let us congratulate one another that the failure will not be io 
| our time. Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 
| . We are deeply indebted to the coal trade, not only for our cheerful 
| homes, but for the many remarkable inventions, discoveries, and adapta- 
| tions, to which the prosecution of it has given rise. But for the coal 





¢ getting-up” bell ; feeling that I was indeed a little Robinson Crusoe | trade, we should still be burning oil in our streets, as they do to this day 


cast adrift on a desert isle, in the midst of a dark and trackless ocean. 
“ Ab! dear, dear! I led a weary life at Doctor Wackerbarth’s. I was 


not more ‘mammy-sick,’ I believe, than my age and tender nurture war- 


ranted ; but the times were terribly hard for a little lad of seven years. 


One of the ushers—the writing-master—took, why I cannot surmise, a 


violent dislike to me, and u 


| in St. Petersburg. Bat for the coal trade, we should be travelling at the 
old stage-coach rate still: there would be no return tickets to Brighton 
for 2s. 6d. ; no excursions to Paris for 203. ; no trips to the mosques and 
pyramids ; ia fine, this is another instance of great results attending 
small causes: we should be iua very different state of progression but 





to box my ears so savagely, without a| for the finding of this fossil. 
cause, and inflict sach Inquisition tortures on me with a ruler, that I 


When was it found? Who found it? “Naebody kens,” answer the 


have, I honestly declare, wished myself dead many and many a time, | pit laddies. ‘“ Probably,” suggests the most competent authority in the 
rather than going in to the dreaded writing lesson. Doctor Wackerbarth | north, “if the subject could be fully investigated, we should find that the 


we might respect, and did; but the discipline of the school, the disci 


love their preceptors. 


| Chinese were the earliest coal miners ; for Marco Polo attests the general 
use of this substance in China in the thirteenth century.” Antiquaries 


dragged by extra horses, impressed from farm service ; and we heard | executioner ; he scarcely seemed to occupy his mind about us, save when | used by the Romans, cinders having been found in Roman débris in 
dresdial stories of mail guards having been frozen in their seats, and | he punished us; and we naturally had the same dread of, and dislike for | several Roman stations. That they only availed themselves of coal for 
him, as we had of and for the Latin accidence and the Greek verbs—the | fuel when wood was not procurable in convenient quantities is assumed 
twenty-third proposition of Euclid, and the French grammar. They were | from the fact that great surface seams are still apparent, close to more 


waggons, from Liverpool to Carlisle, stopped and plandered by | 
waymen ; for though that race of marauders were being rapidly | 
rooted out, even then, 


e northern counties were in a very wild state, | all inseparably connected with canes and rods, straps and ferulas, dark | than one station, which present unmistakable evidence of uot having been 


The great French Revolution, though it had not produced a regular | rooms and stoppage of meals, pain and shame, and burning tears; and| touched. The Saxons made no general use of coal: peat and timber 


earthquake in England, had been sensibly felt in the remotest parts of 
our isiand. If I may borrow another earthquake metaphor, there had | 
been a good deal of crockery-ware broken, aud a good many chimney- 


ot lawlees vagabonds began to show their heads, and pick and steal ac-| tor Wackerbarth’s. How we grumbled! How wefabused the food, the 
‘Lhere was a scarcity of postboys, too, | leszons, the master, the ushers, the servants, and the master’s wife! This 
on our route. Whether they had all been pressed for sailors, or enlisted | last personage was free from my abuse, however. She was a very plump, 


cording to their usual custom. 


for soldiers, or sent to jail for rick-burning and factory-gutting, 1 don’t 
know ; but we had a great difficulty in gettingany. There wasa boy in 
a emock-frock, who drove us between Kendal and Lancaster, who was so 
old in appearance he might have been a contemporary of old Parr ; and 
there was another postboy, I remember, with a tremendously wide mouth 
always on the grin, and vacant eyes, who, somebody said, was either the 
town idiot of Kirkby-Lonsdale or his brother. I am of opinion that he 
was the idiot himself. I was not without my consolations in this dismal 
journey. In the first place, I had my dear kind mother with me; in 
the next, there had been such a a dag paeked for me!—a wooden 
chest it was, painted green, with Master So and So’s name painted in 
neat white Roman characters on the lid, and containing a, to me, inex- 
haustible eupply of marbles—‘ commonies’ and ‘ alley-taws,!—battledores, 
shuttle-cocks, tops, painted hoop-sticks, a box of carpenter's tools, a 
paint-box—very ex ve, but shocking bad water-colours they were, 
resembling cubes of coloured marble rather than paints, and with brushes 
facetiously termed camel’s hair, but seemingly robbed from the nearest 
hearth-broom. Then I had a violin, and a cross-bow—confiscated imme- 
diately after my arrival by Doctor Wackerbarth,—and a noble kite. 
The toy department, Sir, has been much improved and extended since 
then. Our boys have accordions, prioting-presses, kaleidoscopes, Stan- 
lenses, microscopes, magic lanterns, dandy yachts, and camera ob- 
scuras. We hado’t so much asa humming top or an india-rubber ball 
in our time ; and I have heard of boys of the present day who have 
banjos, stereoscopes, and photographic apparatus. I really don’t see 
where ‘we are to ep. 

“T had a stock of story-books—a very meagre stock, though the best 
that was to be procared—' Robinson Crusoe,’ the ‘Seven Champions,’ 
and a collection of the famous old silly tales that Mr. Newberry used to 
sell. But there were other and better things in that play-box of mine. 
There was @ monstrous home-made plum cake—a meritorious cake, a 
noble cake, a baronial cake,—just the sort of plum cake that they might 
have given the lion and the unicora in the nursery rhyme, in order to 
persuade them to go out of town, and settle their difficulties about the 
crown, peaceably. Then there was a bag of oranges—mighty luxaries 
they were, too, in those days, I can tell you ; and a mighty store of gia- 

; and of 4 ar tin cannister, with a ring at the top,—how 
well I remember it !—filled with a peculiar and unapproachable sweet- 
stuff, for making of which our family housekeeper was renowned all over 
the country-side. It wasn’t toffy, and it wasn’t hardbake, and it wasn’t 
‘rock,’ and it wasn’t Newcastle ‘olaggett ;’ but it bore a resemblance 
to all four, and was infinitely nicer.” And, lastly, in my waistcoat pocket 
Thad two golden George the Third guineas, dull yellow, but comforta- 
ble coins, which my father had given me, on bidding me good-bye. By 
the way and you can easily understand this, I have but a very dim re- 
collection of my father. We old boys remember our mothers, to love 
and bless their memories to our dying day ; but we forget our fathers, 
even as our sons, my dear Sir, forget us.’ 

I told the old gentleman that, for my own part, my father had died at 
such an early ann of my existence, that I could not remember him at 
all; yet that I bad an intuitive mind-picture of bim: a sharp:little 
man, with dark hair, and very blue about the “ gills,” and with a Sir 
Thomas Lawrence-like white neck-cloth, and a high-shouldered coat ; 
which portrait I was certain, even without my mother’s confirmatory 
evidence, was a correct one, line for line, and touch for fouch. I did not 
tell the old gentleman, because I did not know whether he was a believer 
in ghosts or not, that I had often seen my father in the spirit. I have so 

him, and I believe that such, in Heavenly Mercy, is the privilege of 
who have not been permitted to see their parents in the flesh. 

“ Well,” pursued the old boy, (if, without irreverence, I may so call 

“T certainly have seen my father, and have a misty outline float- 


mind 
mine, for 
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As 





we began to hate our teachers and what they taught, just as a slave 
might hate his driver, or a convict his overseer. 


were in sufficient abundance for their wants. But coal must have been 
burnt by them occaeionally for particular purposes ; for we read that in 


“I think there must be a good many convicts on board the Justitia hulk | the year 852 Wulfred of Sempringham paid to the Abbey of Peterborough 
pots thrown down in politics and, as in every political commotion, packs | at Woolwich, who are better off than we thought ourselves to be at Doc- | sixty cart-loads of wood, and twelve of fossil, or pit-coal. The propor- 


one, was not without its 3 ema rd and anxieties. 
would frequently beg me off 


in the parlour. 


that boys used to be detected in pocketing pieces of meat they could no 


tilated,—stifling ovens in summer, dank and shivering dens in winter. 
know that we were not washed half enough, or exercised half enough 


being pleasant io attainment to boys. I know that we were barbarous! 
beaten for the slightest fault, and for graver offences punished with suc 
an aggravation and refinement of cruelty, that we could not help formin 





comparisons between the ——- we ought to have lov 
| bratal slave-masters of old 


and the | estimation as to be burnt in kitchens and balls. 
ome whom we used toread of. I know that | scented wreathes of mist, arising from the hearth, as from some house- 


tions of this payment confirms the conclusion that the use of coal was 
exceptional ; otherwise, taking it for granted that the wood was intended 
for fuel, they would have been reversed—sixty of coal to twelve of wood. 


rosy, handsome woman, Mrs. Doctor Wackerbarth, who still adhered to| Possibly, as the monks are known to have been very expert in the manu- 
the stately old fashions of powder and patches, and brocaded silk dresses ; | facture of elegant metal work for the embellishment of their churches 
very luckily for me, she took a fancy either to me or to my curly hair— | and altars, they may have come to the knowledge of the very superior 
we wore it curling over the shoulders in our boyish days,—and to the im-| advantages of coal for this purpose. 
mense envy and discontent of the rest of the boys, I was promoted to the | smiths appear to have burnt coal systematically in the pursuance of their 
position of Pet and favourite in ordinary. The post wey, Rigg elevated | trade. The celebrated “ Boldon Buke,” (the north-country equivalent 
y patroness| for “Domesday Book,” which, it will be remembered, does not include 
rom punishment, at the hands of the Doctor | the four northern counties,) mentions coal several times in connection 
whose better three quarters, or it may be six-eighths she may be said to | with smith-craft. The coal trade, however, can scarcely be considered 
have been; but she was not always by to shield me from the tyranny of | to have commenced before the year 1239, when Henry III. granted a 
the ushers, She would take me into her jam closet, and administer to | charter to the freemen of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for liberty to dig coals ; 
me cakes, and preserves, and other ‘ goodies ;’ but, unless I consumed | and, when a regular export trade was set on foot, royalty favoured the 
those delicacies at once, I was sure to be violently deprived of them by | new fuel, and ten shillings’ worth of it was burat at Edward II.’s corona- 
the bigger boys. She was very fond of decorating my neck with the | tion. 
starchiest of frills, and parting my curly hair down the middle, and oiling 
and perfaming those locks ; and on high days and holidays she used to twine | tropolis, than an outcry was raised against it which, with but occasional 
her own double chain of fine gold through the batton-holes of my little 
brocaded waistcoat ; but all this couldn’t save me from being kicked and | and commons sitting in the high court of Parliament formally appealed 
caffed in the play-ground, jeered at as ‘ Miss Polly,’ and sometimes darkly | to the reigning monarch (Edward J.) to prohibit the further combustion 
denounced as a Spy and Informer who was in league with the authorities | of coal, as the smoke arising therefrom contaminated the atmosphere 


After the Norman conqaest, cart- 


No sooner was coal employed by the various manufacturers of the me- 


intervals of quiescence, has lived down to the present day. The nobles 


and rendered it unfit and unwholesome for his liege subjects to breathe. 


“ Doctor Wackerbarth’s was an expensive establishment: I think my | Their sovereign lord the king immediately issued a commission forbid- 
school bills used to verge upon eighty guineas yearly ; yet, looking at | ding the use of the offending fossil, and empowering his officers to destroy 
the way boys are educated and tended nowy, I think we were much worse 
fed and taught—for any usefal purpose—than the inmates of many a mo- | ing it. 
| dern charity-school. 


the furnaces ani kilos of any refractory persons who persisted in barna- 
Evelyn, in Stuart times, complains bitterly of the state of the 


I know we were scantily fed upon the very coarsest | atmosphere from “ the hellish and dismal! cloude of sea coale.”” And when, 
food ; that there were often dishes at dinner so repulsive in material and | in the Georgian era, a certain Fredk. Hoffman published a work at Ge- 
preparation that it was with unutterable loathing that we used to force | neva in which he attributed the frequency of consumption among the 
the horrible viands down, knowing that we should be punished if we left | English to the injurious effects of coal smoke, the national consternation 
them on our plates. I know that there were boys who were professional | knew no bounds. On the other band, we turn to a letter from Sir Horace 
“ gaggers” or fat-eaters, who, for a consideration—ordinarily of marbles | Walpole, in which he writes he must leave Strawberry-hill, with all its 
or slate pencil, would eat the noisome lamps of stearine at which our | valued associations, for Berkeley-equare, for in London alone can he fiad 
juvenile gorge used to rise, and which we furtively passed from hand to | health,—a fact he over and over again alludes to in his correspondence 
hand beneath the dinner-table to the accommodating fat-eater. I know | as being caused by the numerous fires, which dry the air and make it 


t | more fit for delicate people. And in the late revival of the prejudice 


eat, to throw them away afterwards. I know that we slept in narrow, | against London smoke, an ingenious chemist asserted, through the co- 
close cabins, rather than dormitories—places ill-constracted and ill-ven- | lamns of the Zimes, that the consistence given to the London atmosphere 
I| by its fogs and smoke rendered it, so to speak, highly nutritious. 


; The impetus given to the trade by the royal grant, and perhaps, too, 


that diseases were prevalent among the boys that easily might have been | in some measure, by the stanch opposition, was evidenced by the open- 
prevented by the commonest care, by the most superficial knowledge of | ing of new collieries. It is oa record that the prior of Tynemouth let 
the laws of health ; that Ringworm raged among us ; that a very Job’s- | two new collieries near Elswick ; and, what is very interesting to know, 
plague of Boils used to reside permanently with us; and that there was | that the anoual rent of one of them was six marks. In 1351 the burgesses 
one malady from which we were not exempt,—it was the Itch. I know| of Newcastle were beholden to Edward III. for a license to dig for coal 
that we were taught according to complicated, pedantic, impracticable | without the walls; and, seven years afterwards, for leave to dig in addi- 
rules; that we learnt a vast quantity of things utterly useless to us in| tional new places—the Castle moor and Castle fields. 

after-life, and were left lamentably ignorant of such branches of know- 
ledge as, besides being usefal, have the disadvantage, to pedagogues, of | subsequent title, Pope Pius II., deposed to seeing lumps of black stone 


In the fifteenth century, Haeas Sylvius, better known, perhaps, by his 


given for alms at the Scottish convent gates; nevertheless, the use of 
coal was pretty nearly confined to furnaces, forges, and kilne, until the 
g| middle of the sixteenth century, when it had advanced so far in public 
Wood, with its autama- 


among ouraelyes we gave way to bratality, and coarse language, and | hold altar, was still used in my lady’s parlour. Wood was also long 
| petty tyranny, and cruel sports ; that we foaght and bullied, and plun- | afterwards employed ee trades, or branches of trade, such as 


dered, and bantered one another more like a horde of young Cherokees | smelting iron, glass-m 
than an assemblage of Christian gentlemen. And yet, knowing all these | Indeed, it was not till timber had become so scarce as to be sold by the 
‘octor Wackerbarth’s | pound in some districts that the resources of our coal mines were pro- 
school was by any means an unfavourable sample of schools as they then 
existed. We were so savage in our national manners, my dear Sir. 
Lords bad cock-fights in their drawing-rooms, the birds being provided | which legal hampering manifested themselves in the 
appearance. He had a white head, much | with silver spurs. To be drunk every day after dinner was thought to | of the number of furnaces from 300 to 59. The iron trade was most af- 
hair-dresser, as well as that other perraquier, | be by no means derogatory,to the character of a gentleman; nay, was | fected by the probibition of wood fires; for in 1740 not 18,000 tons of 





things, I am not in the least inclined to think that 





og, brewing, dyeing, aud chemical operations. 


rly applied by our forefathers, Queen Elizabeth passed four Acts of 
arliament to prevent the needless destruction of timber, the effects of 
gradual redaction 
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pd. This was 120 years Our 
exceeds “— 


2,000,000 tons, and 
to smelt it and convert it into bar iron. = 


,000 tons of 

; present paper concerns things that are of the pit, yet not in the 
pit, otherwise we might tell bow they are, to this day, in remote districts 
of Northumberland, small collieries where the mining operations are 
nearly as primitive as those of Edwardian times,—where a load still 


means as much coal as a pac! can carry on his back, and where the 
machinery is of the radest description. We may, however, mention one 
of the early shifts to obtain light in a mine. The moderns complain of the 
dim light emitted by their Davys, and depreciate the tardiness of inven- 
tion that”has not yet made gas applicable for mine lighting, but what 
would they thick of fish light? Yet the phosphorescent gleam from dried 
fish was the only alternative the Medieval miner had to pitch darkness 
in many workings, 

Coal was taxed as early as the fourteenth century, when 6d. per ton 

was levied every quarter of a year upon all ships leaving Newcastle with 
this freight, the necessity for which innovation was caused by the fact that 
4‘ Scardeburgh ” was threatened by the French, and the sinews of war 
were required to defend it. Soon afterwards the form of the duty was 
altered to 2d. per chaldron upon all coals not sold to freemen of the port 
of Newcastle, to counteract a trick of the trade that heaped twenty-two 
and sometimes twenty-three chaldrons into a keel that was only charged 
duty for twenty chaldrons. This impost appears to have been, in great 
measure, evaded too; for, on the accession of King Edward’s sister, 
+ Sweet Sister Temperance,’”’ Queen Elizabeth, the arrears amounted toa 
very large sum, which she claimed. The payment was ultimately com- 
muted by an agreement, which fixed the future duty at 1s. the chaldron ; 
while such coals as were sent over the sea were to be charged a duty of 
5s. per chaldron. King James reaped a rich harvest from this arrange- 
ment; but not altogether content with it, he superimposed an extra tax 
of 3s. 4d. per chaldron upon the coal intended for home consumption, and 
exactly doubled the duty originally levied upon coal sent to foreign parts 
by “ our late sovereign lady of famous memory, Queene Elizabeth.” 
» The Great Fire of London was the immediate cause of the exaction of 
@ duty on the coal consumed iu the metropolis. A large fund was re- 
quired for the re-erection of so great a portion of the city as comprised 
St. Paul’s Cathedral and fifty-two parish churches,—a difficulty the Parlia- 
ment met by imposing a tax of lr. per chaldron upon all sea coal brought 
to London. The modest sum raised in this manner proved quite insufii- 
cient ; upon which the Parliament increased the tax to 3s. per chaldron, 
—much, no doubt to Evelyn’s satisfaction. The old worthy must have 
felt mightily content when it was subsequently increased to 83. In the 
present century, in the war time, the duty ran up to 93. 4d. per chaldrona : 
in 1830 it sank to 63.: in 1850 the greatest grievance that remained for 
the Loadoners was a municipal charge of 1s. 1d. per ton. 

So late as the reiga of George III., when Pitt, Fox, Burke, Wilkes, and 
Junius, were all preaching universal freedom, serfdom existed in the 
Scotch colliery districts: when a colliery changed hands, the colliers 
with their wives and children were sold with the property as part and 
parcel thereof. These victims of legislative sluggishness were not eman- 
cipated till the year 1775. And still more pitiable victims, female col- 
liers, were not protected from underground drudgery, by legislative en- 
actment, till 1840. These, with the sad casualties resulting from 
explosions, are the dark spots on the picture. 

t is noticeable that the superstitious feeling of the dark ages peopled 
the mines with fairies ; and death from noxious vapours was attributed 
to the breath of a certain pale horse. The means taken for recovering 
persons whose animation was partially suspended by the phantom’s fiery 
breath was one we should hesitate to adopt at the present day. A clod 
‘was immediately dug up in a green place, and the patient’s face insert- 
ed into the hole left by its removal. After lying with his face down- 
wards for a few minutes he was removed to fresh earth. If no signs of 
life appeared after three or four repetitions of this process, it was con- 
cluded there was none left in the “ the puir body.” 

The names of some of the most brilliant personages in history flash 

out from the grim records of the coal trade. In 1529 we have Cardinal 
Wolsey, in his capacity of Bishop of Durham, regulating the affairs of 
the collieries in bis palatinate. Then we come upon Cromwell as the 
partner in an undertaking¢to smelt iron with pitcoal. Alas, for the 
stanch-hearted pioneer ! it failed, and was abandoned as an impractica- 
tle scheme. Then court scenes in the reign cf the merry monarch per- 
vade the pale page, where we read that Charles II. settled on his natu- 
ral son Coarles, Dake of Richmond and Lennox, the duty levied on the 
trade of the Tyne, with conditions that, on his demise without heirs, it 
should be enjuyed by Louise, Duchess of Portsmouth. Our black dia- 
monds have fea: brilliance to many a bon mot, One of the lady-wits of 
George LII.’s court remarked, during an interregnum between the disso- 
lution of one ministry and the formation of another, when the Earl of 
Aberdeen and the Dake of Newcastle divided the chances, in public es- 
timation, of being prime minister, that his majesty appeared not to have 
made up his mind as to which coal he would burn ia his cabinet,— 
whether it should be Scotch coal, Newcasile coal, or Pitt coal. 


————=>—_— 


THE INFORMER. 
(Conclusion.) 
CHAPTER VIII,—THE FIRE. 


More than once in her life, when her mind was ill at ease, had Weeny 

assed the night in the open air, sitting out in wild spots away from 

uman habitation. Strangely brought up, and rarely happy, this young 
girl had passed a lonely childhood, but never before bad she felt such 
anxiety ae bad tortured her for the last few weeks. The interview which 
had just occurred between herself and Peggy Cross awoke feelings of 
acute misery, and climbing to a steep height, where furze and bramble 
grew thickly, she sat there for hours, being at length roused to a sense 
of her imprudence by the heavy tramp of feet below ; this alarmed ber ; 
and her eye baving grown accustomed to the starlight, she sought to dis- 
cover the cause of the sounds. Leaning over the height, and evdeavour- 
ing to conceal herself as well as she could, she dimly beheld a crowd of 
men hurrying by, all armed with weapons of some sort, which they now 
and then brandished with threats of vengeance. Such sights had of late 
grown common enough at Dring—fights between the still-owners and the 
police being frequent—but Weeny thought she heard a name shouted out 
with demoniac rage, that made her tremble. It was the name of Para 
Bawn. The crowd marched swiftly on ; their tramping dying away ia the 
distance. Then the girl arose and stood upright, gazing as far as her eye 
could penetrate, scarcely breathing all the while. How long she stood 
there she knew not, the time seemed passiog in a dream, when high in 
the air a tongue of flame shot up with sudden fury in the direction of ber 
gaze. Auother, and another followed, till a lurid glare of fire seemed to 
tint the very sky. 

“ Ob, father!’ she cried, clasping her hands, as she sprang wildly down 
the crag, and away, like a frantic creature, towards Para Bawn’s house 
Soon she arrived within a distant view of the burning mass. Her old 
home was fast demolishing, and a hoarse roar like the rush of the ocean 
in a storm filled all the air. : 

“ Save my father, save him!” she shrieked, flinging herself fearlessly 
among the body of infuriated men, who were watching the destraction 
they had created. “Let him live for God’s sake, an’ throw me ia the 
flames if ye like!” 

“Stand away, Weeny,” said Owen Keegan, who, though one of the 
fiercest there, was yet not ungentle in his tone to the wretched girl ; 
“this isn’t any place for you ; yer father’s escaped, though he dida’t de- 
sarve it ; nobody wants to harm the innocent, so you needn’t be afraid, 
but keep back. Fire the turf-stack boys! whew! there it goes !”” 

And now a broader sheet of flame spread itself through the air, out- 
houses sharing the common fate, while the shrieks of cattle rose above 
the din of crashing timber and the hollow roar of the devouring element. 
Bat Weeny heard no more ; consciousness torsook her, and she sank seuse- 
less into the arms of one who was present merely for her sake, lest aught 
of injury might befal her. 

Bat M’Govern had refused to take part In the revenge thus wreaked 
upon Para Bawn, for foul treachery, and he was very nearly falliog a 
victim himself to the fury of the enraged band, when bis courage alone 
saved him from a violent end. They saw it was not cowardice that held 
him back from aiding ia the work of destruction when no threat of in- 
stant death could compel him to alter bisdetermination, His firm words, 
“There, boys, ye may shoot me, bat I'll never raise a hand to commit 
murder, or set fire to any mao’s house,” together with his noble bearing 
and unflinching eye, struck admiration into every man. 

“I knew how it 1d be!” cried Keegan ; “ the chap thinks too much o’ 
the ruffia’s daughter, to turn again’ the father. Come lads, lave him 
alone, maybe we'd all be as foolish if we was ic his place ;”’ aad so every 
man’s arm was stayed. 

All night the fire raged. The dawn of the winter morning found Para 
Bawn’s house a blackened shell, filled with charred remaants of rafters, 
great lumps of cinders, kettles and saucepans molten into strange shapes 


dwelling was barning still, For two days and a night that huge pile of 
firing smouldered sullenly on, emitting a dall, oppressive smoke. 

How was it discovered that Para Bawn himself was the informer, who 
betrayed the men whom he had beguiled to their destraction? 

Bat M’Govern, by a skili in physiognomy which he possessed in a re- 
markable degree, had long suspected that Wafe was the traitor, and each 
day various little circumstances which would not have attracted any one 
not on the watch, strengthened his surmises. Unwilling, however, to 
bring such a frightful accusation against the father of the girl he loved, 
he never breathed a word of his suspicions, Every one was convinced 
that a spy was among the band, and if they choose tocarry on their dan- 
gerous practices in defiance of this knowledge they did it at their peril ; 
besides M’Govern had received no actual proof of Wafe’s guilt. But what 
roused the suspicion of Owen Keegan upon the subject was a simple oc- 
currence. Para Bawn and he were at a fair ia a towa about eight miles 
from Dring, and while standing together, the gauger’s right hand man, 
an individual well known to the still-owners passed, and giving a’ wink 
and a knowing nod saluted Para Bawn with a familiar “how are you, 
Pat?” Keenan turned his keen eye on the culprit, and beheld that he 
never raised his head, or pretended to see the formidable person who 
had accosted him, although it was nearly impossible that such could be 
the case. Without pretending to have noticed any thing remarkable, 
Owen said nothing on the subject to Wafe, who seemed “ thick,” as 
Keegan expressed it, for the rest of the day. Determined to sift the 
affair to the bottom, Owen employed a ruse. Late that evening he re- 
paired to the gauger’s abiding place, add affecting an air of secrecy and 
confidence, asked if Pat Wafe had told him that the “boys” were to 
meet at Killogan Pass that night. “No,” said the gauger, promptly, 
“he said he thought the next place would be Claragh.” “ Well, he sent 
me to tell ye to come on to Killogan anyhow,” said Keegan, “ about 
one o’clock this night ;”” and then he went off, leaving the gauger with- 
out a doubt that he was an emissary from the right source. To Killogan 
Pass a party of the revenue accordingly marched, with the gauger at 
their head, and hear they encountered rather more than they bargained 
for, Keegan having assembled nearly thirty stout young fellows all armed 
to the teeth, who sprang upon the police from an ambush, succeeded in 
driving off the men, and capturing the gauger, whom they ducked un- 
mercifully ina stream. They extorted from their prisoner, by threats of 
a violent death on one hand, and promises of release on the other, the 
whole history of Wafe’s treachery, and the next night it was resolved to 
wreak vengeance on the informer. Lest a whisper of this determination 
might reach Wafe, Keegan and his confederates, who were all young and 
daring. preserved great secrecy, and it was only when Bat M’Govern 
was Called upon to give his aid in the terrible work, about half an-hour 
before midnight, that he was made acquainted with the proceediags 
contemplated. It was intended to bura Para Bawn in his own house; 
but M’Govern defeated this scheme by despatchiag one of his nephews, 
whom he new he could trust, to warn the wretch to fly, thus saving him 
from a frightful end. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE JOURNEY AND THE HALTING PLACE, 


The remainder of that terrible night Weeny had passed at the Mul- 
ling’ house in the hamlet, M‘Govern having borne her there when she 
fainted. Much kindness was shown her by the blackamith’s wife, whose 
compassion for her was only equalled by the horror of Para Bawn’s ini- 
quity. Weeny had long looked upon herself as degraded by her father’s 
dishonesty, which she had been aware of for some weeks, and the dread- 
ful denouement which had now taken place was scarcely more terrible to 
her than the feeling of suspense she had of late experienced. Evenif her 
parent’s treachery and cruelty were to remain for ever unknown to the 
world, she would have felt that a dark blot rested upon her as the child 
of such a man; bat now what was to become of her? How could she 
bear to be poiuted at in scorn as the daughter of the informer? Where 
could she run to hide herself from every eye! More than all, how could 
she show her face ia the light of day to her lover, who must feel ashamed 
that he ever thought of her? Such feelings as these racked her mind the 
remainder of the night. She kaoew that her father must be ruined ; she 
had long known that his debts were heavy and his means of paying them 
doubtful ; now he must be beggared, and she must endeavour to work 
for her own livelihood, if indeed she could live on, so humiliated as she 
was. Before break of day she had determined upon a plan for the fu- 
ture. When one bitter sacrifice was completed, and the neighbourhood 
of her childhood abandoned for ever, she would breathe more freely. 
While Mrs. Mullins was yet sleeping, and the hamlet lying in the hush of 
night, with the stars still beaming in the sky, she arose softly, and left the 
house. Without a shilling in her pocket, she was determined to com- 
mence a journey of many miles, and so she set forth, Long acquainted 
with remote parts of the country, there was scarcely a glen or ndvk where 
the smugglers had been wont to assemble for their nightly work that she 
did not know ; often she had watched them, unperceived, from some wild 
crag, as they sat round the fires; often she had wisked they could be 
warned of the danger threatening them. The direction she now took 
was eastward, and she walked on rapidly till she had gone so far, that 
she hoped there was no chance of her meeting any familiar face, when she 
sat down to rest by the wayside. She had not been long there when a 
well known figure appeared to her, coming down a hill which she herself 
had lately descended. There was no mistaking this figure ; it was that 
of Granny Dunn, already on her travels since peep of day. She would 
have endeavoured to avoid the old woman by rising and pursuing her 
way, but the latter was too quick for her. 

“Stay where ye are, Weeny!” she cried, shaking her stick at her ; 
“stay where ye are, till 1 come up to ye,” and quickening her pace, she 
was soon beside the girl. 

‘“‘ Now, where are ye goin’?”’ she asked. 

“ Away down to my mother’s people,” replied Weeny. 

“ That’s down near Shinrone, agra ; an’ as I’m goin’ the same road my- 
self, we may thravel togetber, though I warrant 1’1l make the best walker 
o’ the two. It isn’t the first time we went through the counthry in com- 
pany with each other.” 

“ Not to my knowledge, Granny,” said Weeny. 

“ Well, I don’t say it is; you’d scarce remimber twenty years ago. 
Howsomever my litile jewel, ye often took a cosy nap tied up in the hood 
on my back!” 

“ Maybe so,” said Weeny, abstractedly. 

“ Para Bawn’s house was burnt last nigbt,’’ continued Granny, “ but 
he tuk good care to be out ov it himself. 1711 warrant he’ll never come 
back.” 

“ Granny, don’t say any thing against my father,” said the girl co- 
louring ; “ I know he done wrong, but still I dou’t want to hear it from 
any one else.” ? 

“ An’ what’s bringin’ ye away out ov Dring ?”’ 

“ Shame an’ grief.” 

“ An’ did the boy that pretinded he loved ye when he thought you were 
rich an’ grand, let ye lave him that way ?” 

“ He dida’t know it; I’m goin’ to see what my mother’s people can do 
for me ; maybe they’d hire me for a maid.” 

“ Maybe so,” said Granny, shortly ; “ye needa’t expect much from 
them when they know you're in want.” 

“Vil be willin’ to do any thing honest for my livin’ ;” said the humbled 
girl ; “ though I never done much in my life yit.” 

“Yer able to do a dale,” said Granny, ironically, as she eyed the slen- 
der form of her companion. 

“ Well, Granny, it I can’t work much I can live almost upon nothing,” 
said Weeny, smiling faiatly. 

Here the conversation ended for some time. All the day they travelled 
without cessation, except when Grauvy stopped at houses on the way for 
alms, saving Weeny the trouble of asking any thing for herself; and 
sometimes they got a lift upon a cart, which bore them comfortably 
along. Before the day closed in they arrived at a lonely epot which 
seemed tointerest Granny. Ascending some rocks she led Weeny on 
till they stood over a brawling stream, rushing, swollen, and frotby, far 
below them. 

“ That’s a sup o’ the broad Shannon” said the old woman thoughtfully. 
“ Look at it Weeny, and see if it isn’t a desolate lookin’ place for a body 
to be dhrowned in.” 

“Tt is so,”’ said Weeny, shuddering. 

“ An’ yit I seen it onst on a summer’s mornin’ as pacible as glass, with 
the sun flasbin’ on it like bars ov gold, an’ a wee fairy child lyin’ down 
near it as if it had dhropped from the sky,”’ resumed Granny, but Weeny 
was not attendiog to her words. Fatigue and dread of the coming dark- 
ness oppressed her ; her feet were blistered and swollen ; her heart faint. 
Much more weary walkiog followed, and then more driving on jolting 
carts, till it was nearly tea o'clock. 

“ We'll stop for the night when we get to John Carolin’s house,” said 
Granny ; “ he never turos a thraveller from the door, no matther what 
hour they come ; an’ they get the best ov tbratement.” 

Very glad, indeed, was Weeny, when this borpitable dwelling was 
reached. It was a substantial farm-bouse, with a high slanting roof 
newly thatched, white walls, shining windows, and an air of neatness and 





by the fervour of the flames. But the large turf-stack at the rear of the; plenty all round it. Granny’s summons at the door was answered by 


immediate admittance, and a hearty welcome from the woman who 
seemed to hold highest rank in the large kitchen, where Weeny and her 
aged companion were allowed seats at a very ample fire. Namerous do- 
mestics occupied this kitchen—some of whom were kaitting, others spin- 

ning or carding wool ; but the workmen who had done a hard day’s la- 

bour in the fields were now rejoicing in idleness, lounging against the 

large hobs of the grate, some half asleep, some smoking. Much good- 

humonr and cheerfulness prevailed here. But in the parlour a soli 

man was sitting by himself reading. John Carolin lived “ his lone,” to 

the surprise of mauy who wondered he did not provide himself with @ 

wife, as he was a handsome man, scarcely past his fortieth year. 


CHAPTER X.—PURSUIT. 


The strange story which Granny Dunn had told Peggy Cross made an 
extraordinary impression upon her mind, and before allowing the old 
woman to retire to rest, she gathered from her several particulars relate 


Before daybreak the following morning Granny had left her house ; but 

she had learned enough from her to give rise to a startling but not very 

improbable surmise. In the midst of her dreams news reached her that 

Para Bawn’s house was burnt, his cattle lost, he himself a fugitive. It 

did not surprise her, Granoy having imparted to her the information the 

previous night, that such a punishment was contemplated for his newly- 

discovered treachery. 

a Where’s Weeny ?” she asked of Bat M‘Govern, who brought the news 
er. 

“ That’s what I came to ask yourself,” he replied. “I thought maybe 

she had come to stop with you.” 

“ Oh, no,” cried the woman, “ share I hunted her from the house last 

night, an’ tould her never to cross the threshold again, an’ I’m afeared 

she’s run out o’ the place entirely.” 

“If so,” said M‘Govern, “we had best follow her, Peggy ; nobody 

knows what may happen her goin’ her lone through the country this 

way, an’ I’d have you come yerself with me ; she can’t be far gone yit.” 

“Pil go willin’,” replied Peggy ; “ but first answer me one thing, 
Bat. Are ye shure you’ll wish to marry her still, an’ she the child ov 
such a father, even if sie’il agree to take ye?” 

“ Ay,” said Bat, “ without a thought ov dhrawin’ back; the worl’ 
might go against her, but she’d only be the more to me.” 

“ An’ what would yer people say ?” 

“ What they'd like ; I’d remain with the same intintion.”’ 

“ An’ you’d make her yer wife without a halfpenny ov fortune ?”” 

“Now, Peggy, there’s no use in sich cross-questionin’; ye ought to 
know me betther than to think any thing in life could change me against 
Weeny Wafe.”’ 

“Very good,” said Peggy, compressing her lips. 

“ And now, let us come on an’ see where did she go to;” said the 
young man, impatiently, “‘ we oughtn’t to lose a minnit.”’ 

Peggy had some preparations to make before setting out on her search ; 
she had a few papers so long hid in a secret spot to collect, which she tied 
up and put in her pocket ; and there was a wedding ring, real gold too, 
which she drew from a little box, and placed upon her own finger to carry 
it safely ; together with other little tokens of the paet which had been 
confided to her keeping years ago by one very dearly loved, all of which 
she conveyed away on her person unknown to M‘Govern, to whom she 
did not wish to confide more than was necessary just at present. Makiog 
inquiries everywhere, they learned that Weeny had been seen, by some 
of those individuals who see every thing, in company with Granny Dann, 
goiog in a certain direction which they determined to follow. The 
alms-seeking of the beggar-woman served as a clue to her movements, 
and for some time they found little difficulty in tracing her; but soon 
they became more puzzled, and at length when evening set in, found 
themselves going quite astray. Peggy declared she knew the girl was 
not travelling aloue ; but Bat lost nothing of his ardour in the pursuit, 
and would willingly have continued it up to a late period of the night, 
had not Peggy considered it prudent for them to halt at an ian about 
eight o’clock. 

2 The next day snow covered the earth—all without looked wild and 
reary. 

“ Now,” said Peggy, “ I don’t think it’s possible for any one to thravel 
this day on foot ; an’ at any rate, Bat, we needn’t be in such a hurry 
lookin’ for Weeny, when we know she’s goin’ on down to Shinrone with 
Granny Dunn. We’ll be shure to hear ov her there. But there’s a place 
I'd like to go to, about mile from this, where I've business; and, if 
you’ve no objections, we'll take a car here at the inn, an’ dbrive down 
to it. It’s not to say out of our way, aither, for it’s all on the road to 
Shiorone, though it mayn’t be the same that Granny goes.” 

Now, Bat did not like this proposal by any meaus. He would have 
preferred walking, and stopping at houses to make inquiries: but Peggy 
was very determined ; and though he argued and remonstrated, nothiog 
would move her. She declared it was of the highest importance that 
they should visit this mysterious locality—aud yet she would not tell 
the youth wherefore. 

They were soon seated on a jaunting car, going at a swift pace through 
the snow, which lay thickly on the ground, Bat looking very much in 
“‘the dumps,”’ and Peggy rather anxious and nervous. Neither of them 
spoke during the whole drive, which lasted two hours, before they halt- 
ed at an iron gate leading to an inclosure where stood a dwelling house 
of goodly dimensions, all covered with snow. Peggy now jumped off 
the car, desiring Bat to wait there till she should return. He saw her 
approach the house hesitatingly, and pause for more than a minute ere 
she ventured to rap at it. Thea he beleld her raise the knocker ; then 
the door was opened ; and after a short delay, she disappeared within. 


CHAPTER XI,—THE LAST. 


We return to Weeny and her aged companion. Although a man much 
beloved and respected for his benevolence aad upright character, Joha 
Carolin was yet considered a little eccentric. Since he had come iate 
possession of his property, one room in his house had always been allot- 
ted for the use of any wanderer who might be in want ofa night’s lodg- 
ing ; and to prevent any risk from thieves who might apply for suck 
shelter under false pretences, the individuals who arrived at night were 
generally locked up ia their sleeping-room, and the door barred on them 
to prevent their egress till morning. Granny Dunn, however, being well 
known for years, was not subjected to such indignity. She and Weeay 
were given a warm supper befure retiring from the kitchen, and the 
latter did not wonder at her companion’s admiration of that “ full 
house.” The profusion of food, fire, and candle-light was marvellous ; 
yet there was ouly great plenty, not waste. Large flitches of bacon and 
well-smoked hams depended from the kitchen roof and filled the ample 
chimney ; the dairy was well supplied, even at that inclement season, 
with milk and batter ; and there was no lack of beef or mutton in the 
larder. Ciean and airy were the rooms of the house, some being even 
carpeted and neatly papered ; and an old-fashioned book-case, filled with 
quaint volumes, adorned the parlour. 

Carolin was a wealtby man. He drove his jaunting-car or rode a well 
fed horse whenever he chose. He had travelled abroad, and brought 
new agricultural fashions into his country ; yet he was not contented. 
A blight had fallen upon his youth, and he passed a lonely, desolate ex- 
istence—sometimes envying the happiness of his poorest workmen, who, 
afier their daily toil, saw merry faces round their humble hearths. 

When the travellers entered their sleeping-room, Granny imparted to 
Weeny various pieces of iuformation relative to their host’s past and 
present life, telling her, in whispered tones, how it was reported in the 
neighbourhood that he had married when only a “ gossoon,” and that 
the girl he choose was a poor servant girl, one Ally Cross, who died 
while wardering about begging through the country, because his father, 
who did not know of the match, sent John away to England; and the 
poor girl was afraid to tay she was his lawful wife. 

“ Anyhow,” said Granny, ‘‘ they say that’s the raison he’s so good to 
the poor, an’ that he naver turns a wandherin’ woman from the house,” 

Had Weeny been in possession of her usual brightness of intellect, she 
might have connected this story with the one which Peggy Cross told her 
a few weeks ago ; but, as it was, her mind was so absorbed with her own 
wretchednuess, she could think of nothing else. Her father’s infamy, and 
the separation from her lover, which she determined should be for ever, 
were dwelt upon all night in anguish. No tearcame to relieve her burn- 
ing brain : all was scorching, burning misery. No wonder that she was 
ill next morning—her head tbrobbing, her limbs aching. She could not 
rise from her bed; and Granny got permission for her to remain under 
Carolin’s roof for that day. The hours passed hazily to her ; excitement 
bad given place to stupor, and she lay in a state of demi consciousness 
that could not be called repose. Evening came on, and then a heavier 
stupor, with rare flashes of wakefalness to passing events. Figures glid- 
ing noiselessly in and out of the room, a glare of candlelight seeming oc- 
casionally to increase to the intensity and brilliancy of fire—confusion of 
brain—dimness of perception. Js it a dream, or does a familiar and 
dearly-loved face really bend over her in that sick bed? Do tender bands 
smooth her pillow? does a motherly voice whisper words of endearment 





ing to her discovery of the foundling, which set her thinking and hoping. . 
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Lisreality: a 
over you: a father is there, tov, praying that you may be spared to 
father, honest, prepared vo love you more than his own 
ney bis voice you bear murmuring, 

. “God preserve you, my daugbier, to your long-sorrowing parent!” 
return of consciousness alter days of gloom and stupor, 


Qbt 
| ‘Waedtinot a foretaste of the ete: nal waking from the darkaess of the grave 
4 the epirit rejoices for ever? Su Weeny felt it when she clasped 

Cross in ber wasted arms, and wept upon her bosom ; so she felt it 


when gently told the strange story of ber own birth, and that the 
honoured muster of that houce was ber real fatber, free from stain of dis- 
honoor ; 80 she felt it clearer, brighter still, when without feeling of shame 
give her promise to M‘Govern, with her father’s consent, to be 
Joho Carolin was determined that his child should wed the 
a her choice. Happy were the young lovers at last. Happy the 
father who, for nineteen years, had lived a broken-hearted man mourning 
the wi had secretly wedded, ané miserably lost, while lying on a sick 
bed in ber land. ppy the long afflicted sister and aunt, who for 

looked upon heisclf as the cause of infanticide. All were 

, and old Granny blessed them ere she set forth for the spot where 

were to lie with those of her departed husband and children, io 
barial ground of Sbinrone. 
Father,” said Weeny, as she and Carolin sat in the window looking 
the snow flakes banging on the busbes outside, “can nothin’ be done 
Para Bawnot He must be very badly cff, and my heart’s sorry for 
Remember, father, that he gave me food and shelter for near 
au’ I ought to do somethin’ for him now. If you'd write 
Gilligan, maybe we'd find out where he’s bid, for him and the 
was great always; he never miseed payin’ his daes regular.” 

© Pil do what I can for him,” replied Carolin, laying bis hand on his 
fair child’s head ; “ but it’s plain he must leave the country, he can 
wever live ia bis own neighbourhood again.” 

With the assistance of Peggy Cross, who was acquainted with some of 
Wafe’s near relatives, a communication was conveyed to him, that a sum 
of money would be placed at his disposal to compensate in some mea- 
sure for the losses he had sustained, together with the extraordinary in- 
formation, that Weeny was not his daughter, which perhaps relieved him 
of a considerable burthen. 

What became of bim finally was never accurately known ; but for years 
his treachery was talked of at Dring, and the stranger was poiated out 
eee looking ruins of what had once been the dwelling place of the 
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FAST HATS. 

It is trae that habit ne fait le moine, but great is that man who is 
thoroughly superior to bis clothing,— we mean to its inflaence ; in whom, 
for instance, seediness of costume produces no moral humiliation, and, 
coneequent}y, through a lowered morale, no depression of the intellectual 
functious,—ior old Ben Jonson’s adage suits most of us, “ Out of clothes 
out of countenance, out of countenance out of wit.” It has often been 
made to appear that the studied garb ot great men is by no means with- 
out significance. We have little doubt that it operates as well as iadi- 
cates—that it ie often not merely a eign, but acause. Bat of clothes, 
the moral is far greater than the ioteliectual expression ; forcing upon a 
mao, as it were, ab extra, and that very intensively, the qualities, and 

trating him with the character of those whose costume he is wear- 

ig for the time, whether that costume be purely professional or not. A 
whole genus seems to press upon a map, with all its traits, with the com- 
bined weight of all its individuals, to stamp and assimilate him—to force 
bim, as the term is, to be “ wortby of the cloth” which he has adopted, 
Who will devy that some of our very beet soldiers have owed the first 
buddiog of their bravery very cousiderably to their uniform—that the 
actor acts with more spirit wheo be is dressed for his part, than at a 
miserable repetition without costume? Take an isdividual, conscien- 
tious in his dealings, and sober in his fashions: invest that individual 
with @ green cut away coat rather the worse for wear, insi:t upon his 
adopting an indifferently shabby white bat, planted rather jauantily 
askew ; this is enough ; we leave the lower part of the integument to the 
fancy aod the mercy of tie reader; does the latter imagine for one mo- 
ment that the mora! qualities of the individual in question would not 
undergo a gradual deterioration? On the other band, the scamp, or the 
Swell, to whom the green cut-away originally belonged, but who has ex- 
changed it for our eober friend’s suit of black, with the short pantaloons, 
the shoes, the grey worsted stockiugs, and hat, the hinder rim of which 
geotly reposes on the coat collar, this transmuted scamp, we say, after a 
mouth’s uncomfortable experience of the new costume, Jeels himself gra- 
dually oppressed by a compulsory gravity, feels less and less enjoymeat 
in his penny cigar, begins to think slang at first questionable, then de- 
cidedly out of character, and, if still irreclaimable to the paths of virtue, 
at apy rate lays down the blackguard aod bully, and does homage by 
taking up the bypocrite. Our clothes, indeed, seem to bind us, in honour, 
to certain coniurmity of action; a man does not like to be infidelis erga 
westem suam ; perbaps be feels some delicacy about disappointing the ex- 
pectations of bis fellow creaturcs, formed upon the promise of his outer 
man. We could imagive few people both more inconsistent and more 
unbappy, more sbaken and waveriug io their morale, than a being com- 
pellea every week to draw blindly a fresh suit from a secondhand elothes’ 
warehouse. His case would be differeut from that of the public per- 
former, who derives momentary aid iude:d from the dress which he 
@ilopts, but does not retain it long enough at a time to admit of its 
deeply influencing bis character. 

Let us draw these g-neral raye of luminous remark to a focus, and 
bring it briefly to bear upon the subject of hats. No part of the English- 
™ao’s costum: bas been so much denounced by the Englishman himself, 
none provounced to be so ugly, irrational, and in all respect inconveni- 
ent, as the ordivary average Koglish hat. Yet must there exist in this 
bat some secret propri ty, some special fitness, for, in spite of obloquy, 
no portion of the Englishman's costume bas undergone so few metamor- 
phoses ; we except individual extravagance in this article, the infallible 
evidence of conceit, and infallibly aggravating it : an abnormal hat, made 
to order, is the corollary of Vanity’s * consummate flower,” and the 
seeds lie at its base ; to ibis rule we never knew an exception. 

There has been, it must be admitted, a great innovation in the care of 
the wide awake, in all its ugly varieties ; but never have Englishmen, 
except wheo sporting, travelling or gardening, and many scarcely even 
theo, taken to it kiudly. It is secret!y felt not to be a gentleman’s cos- 
tame ; the msi aristucratic general bearing, the most cold-drawn ex- 
pression of face, the most point de vice punctiliousness in the rest of the 
attire, will not, at any rate in the streets of a towr, suffice to support 
the wide awake’s inherent blackguardism and make it to!erable ; fur- 
ther, it may be as-erted, that the wide-awake, when p-rei ted in, together 
with all those loose, arbitrary, neglige hubiliments which so often accom- 

y it, indicate, both as priozdeut and con-equent, an irregular impul- 
sive will, and a tl.ckened self-dixiplive. The only person that cau be 
excepted from these remarks is the 1eader. 

Let us contract our focus still more to a point, and throw it, at once 
Maminating avd destroyiog, on the ordinary female hat of the day, our 
fioal and real otj-ct. We nave seen the wide Leghorn hat, its front flap- 

pg upwards in the breeze, and discovering the sun-burnt face of the 

lorentine Contadioa, and we have seen the graver broad-brims of some 
of the Swiss Cantonr, and have thought them highly graceful. Under 
some varieties of the bat the English femule face, too, looks charming ; 
bat the ordinary type, the bat rather small, turned op somewhat 
sharply at the sides, so as to flod a bed for a portion of the feather gene 
rally worn with it, is intolerable, and most thoroughly unbecoming to 
the girl. of Eoglaud ; indeed, it changes their whole aspect and expres 
sion. The Freucbwoman bas sense and taste ; her whole air is coquettish ; 
aga gen rai rule she knows that ber countenance would nt bear the hat, 
— consequently avoids it. The nataral English girl’s face is sweet 
thodest ; with this she is not satisfied—she aims at French coquettish- 
bees, and, ins ead of looking coquettish, she looks brazen : we are certain 
that the expression is not merely in part produced by the hat, but, de- 
ly accommodated to it, The girls of Eugland are no longer the 
same in our country towns ; we speak, perbaps, rather of the middle thaa 
of the aristocratic classes. We have a tolerably practised eye, and we 
declare that when these hats are worn it is uext to impossible, in the 
large fecond and third rate towns of Eog!and, to decide, especially in the 
eveving, in very many cases, whether a young woman is, or is not, pre- 
cisely what she ought to be. If she looks impudent, nonchalant, and 
devil-me-care, the inference is evident: observe, the walk is greatly in- 
fluenced by the style of hat; to avoid this, however, there is often the 
same eelf.confideuce and independence, tempered, not with levity, but 
with a baugbty repulsiveness, which is still more disagreeable, though, 
haps, more reputable. A great deal is evuid now a days about the 
Petocke of our young females ;—a hat of the above description is the fast- 
ness of all kinds of fastneases and eelf wills. It is our opinion that the 
femule fastoees and independence of which our writers and parents com- 















caused by them. Let them beabolished. A regular broad-brim shelters 
the cheeks, and softens, with a nice arrangement of the hair, the corner 
of the eye. The depressed brims, are far better than the u 
true, a somewhat dowdy and melancholic air, but 

gracef and a lady-like, lively, and natural bearing overcomes 
those disadvantages, and such hats are a real not an affected shelter from 
the sun, or from too ardent mascaline glances : the true English maiden’s 
cheeks will not bear bareness. 
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THE VISION OF CHARLES XI. 
In general we laugh at supernataral visions and apparitions. There 
are some, however, so well attested, that in refusing to give them cre- 
dence, we should, in order to be consistent, be obliged to reject in a mass 
all historical evidence. 
A written statement in full form, signed by four witnesses, worth 
every belief, vouches for the authenticity of the fact I am about to relate, 
I must add that the prediction therein contained was known and quoted 
long before the events which took place near our own time were accom- 


Charles XI., father of the famous Charles XII., was one of the most 
despotic, but at the same time, one of the wisest sovereigns ever pos- 
sessed by Sweden. He restrained the enormous privileges of the nobi- 
lity, abolished the power of the Senate, and administered laws on his 
own authority ; in a word, he changed the constitation of the country, 
which bad been an oligarchy, and forced the government to confer upon 
him absolute authority. Besides this, he was a man of an enlightened 
mind, brave, strongly attached to the Lutheran religion, but ofa charac- 
ter inflexible, cold, decided, end entirely destitute of imagination. 

He had just lost his wife, Ulrica Eleanora. Although his harshness to 
this priocess had, it was said, hastened her end, he esteemed her much, 
and appeared touched at her death ; a weaknees scarcely to be expected 
in so cold a heart. Since this event he had become more sombre and 
taciturn than ever, giving himself up to business with an application 
which betrayed a craving desire to rid himself of painfal thoughts. 
Towards the end of an autumn evening, he was seated in his dressing- 
gown and slippers before a large fire, in his cabinet at the Palace of 
Stockholm, attended by his chamberlain the Count Brahé, whom he 
honoured with his favour, and his physician, Baumgarten, who, be it 
said, en passant, would have had the world doubt everything except the 
power of medicine. This evening he had been called in about some 
trifling indisposition, the name of which has not transpired. The even- 
ing was drawing to a close, aod the king, contrary to his custom, had 
not yet given them a sign that it was time for them to retire. With 
lowered head, and eyes iixed upon the embers, he kept a profound silence, 
tired of his company, bat fearing, he knew not why, to be alone. The 
Count Brahé perceiving that his presence was not very agreeable, had 
already several times expressed his fears that his Majesty needed repose, 
but a gesture from the king had kept him in his place. In his turn the 
physician spoke of the pernicious effect late hours had upon the health, 
but Charles answered him between his teeth—‘ Remain where you are ; 
as yet I have no wish to sleep.” 

Different subjects of conversation were now tried; all, however, were 
exhausted before they reached the second or third sentence. It was evi- 
dent that his Majesty was in one of his dark moods, and in such cireum- 
stances the position of a courtier is very delicate. The Count Brabé 
fancying that the sadness of the king arose from his regret for the loss of 
his wife, fixed his eye for some time upon the portrait of the queen, 
which hung in the cabinet, exclaiming with a deep sigh— How that 
portrait resembles her! Look at that expression! at once so majestic, 
and so gentle !”” 

“Bah!” said the king abruptly, who heard a reproach each time the 
name of the queen was pronounced. “That portrait is too flattering! 
The queen was ugly!” ‘Then angry with himeseif for bis harshness, he 
rose and walked round the room tw hide an emotion for which he blushed ; 
then, stopping before a window which looked down upon the court, he 
looked out. The night was dark, and the moon in her first quarter cast 
a pale and trembling light around. 

The palace now occupied by the kings of Sweden was not yet com- 
pleted, and Charles XI., who had commenced it, inhabited the ancient 
palace situated at the point of Ritterholm, which overlooks Lake Moeler. 
it is a noble building, in the form of a horse shoe. The cabinet of the 
king was at one of the extremities of the palace, and nearly facing it was 
the grand ball where the estates assembled when they received orders 
from the crown. 

The windows of the hall seemed at this moment bright with a vivid 
light. To the king this appeared strange. He supposed at first that this 
light was produced by the torch of some valet. But what could he be 
doing at such an hour in a bal! which had not been opened for a long time ? 
Besides, the glare was too vivid to proceed from a siagle torch. It could 
ouly be attributed to a fire, but where was the smoke, the glass windows 
were not broken, not a sound was to be heard, everything seemed to pro- 
claim a formal and carefully prepared illumination. 

Charles regarded these windows some time without speaking. The 
Count Brabé, however, extended his hand towards the bell rope, wishing 
io ring for @ page to enquire the cause of this singular light, but the king 
stopped him. 

** I will go myself into the hall.” 

In saying these words, they saw him grow paler, and his face expressed 
a kind of religious awe. Notwithstanding this, he went out with a firm 
step—the chamberlain and the physician following, each carrying a 
lighted taper. 

The porter who bad charge of the keys had already retired to rest. 
Baumgarten went to awake him, with orders from the king to open im- 
mediately the doors of the great hall of state. The surprise of the man 
was great at this unexpected order, but dressing himself in haste he 
joined the king with his buoch of keys. First he opened the door of a 
gallery which served as an ante-chamber to the hall. The king entered, 
but what was his astonishment on seeing the walls entirely draped in 
black ! 

“ Who has given orders to have the hall hung thus?” demanded he in 
aD angry tone. 

“Sire, nobody that I know of,” replied the porter, trembling ; “ the 
last time I swept the gallery it was wainscoated with oak, as it has al- 
ways been. Certainly, these hangings don’t belong to the furniture of 
your Majesty.” 

Bat the king, with rapid strides, had already traversed nearly half the 
gallery. The count and the porter followed him closely, the p!ysician 
Baumgarten was a little in the rear, divided between the fear of being 
alone and that of exposiog himself to the consequences of an adventure 
which bad already so strange a commencement. 

“ Do not go further, Sire!” cried the porter. “Upon my soul there 
is sorcery going on in there. At this hour, and since the death of the 
queen, your gracious wife, they say she walks in this gallery—God pro- 
tect us!” 

“ Stop, Sire!” cried the count in his turn, “do you not hear that 
strange noise which echoes from the hall of state? Who kaows to what 
dangers your Majesty expose yourself?” 

“Sire,” said Baumgartea, whose candle had been nearly extinguished 
by a sudden puff of wind, “ permit me at least to procure you a scoreof 
your guards,” 

* Eater !’’ said the king in a firm voice. Halting before the door of 
the great hall, and turning to the porter, he said, in a voice of authority, 
“Open this door.” He kicked it with his foot, and the noise repeated 
by the echoes of the vaulted roof resounded through the gallery like the 
boom of a cannon. 

The porter trembled so much that his key beat against the lock to 
which he in vain attempted-to fit it. 

“ An old soldier, and trembling thus!” said Charles, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘Come, count, open this door for us.” 

“Sire,” answered the count, recoiling a step, “if your Majesty had 
commanded me to march to the mouth of a Danish or German cannon, I 
would obey without hesitation; but these are the powers of darkness 
that you would have me defy.” 

The king snatched the keys from the hands of the porter. 

“T know well,” said he in a tone ro, “that these things concern 
me alone.” And before bis attendants could prevent him, he had opened 
the heavy oaken door, and entered the great hall, pronouncing these 
words, * With the help ot God !” 

His three followers, possessed by a curiosity stronger than fear, and 
perbaps asbamed to abandon their king, entered with him. 

The great ball was lighted by an infinite number of torches. Black 
hangings had replaced the antique tapestry ; the flags of Germany, Den- 
mark and Russia, the tropbies of the soldiers of Gustavus Adolphus, 
were bung, as usual, in order on the walls. Conrpicuous in the midst 
were the banners of Sweden, covered with a funeral crape, but a sight 
as startling to behold as it is incredible to relate, met the eyes of the king 
and hiscompanions, An immense assembly crowded the benches. The 
four orders of the estates, the nobility, the clergy, the merchants, and 
the peasantry, were seated, every one og to his rank ; all were 
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Upon the raised throne where the king usually harangued the assem- 
bly they saw a bleeding corpse, robed in the insignia of royalty. On its 
right stood a little child, with a glistening crown on its head, holding 
sceptre. On the left an old mao, or rather another phantom leant 
against the throne. He wasclothed in the robes of state worn by the 
ancient administrators of the laws of Sweden. In front of the throne. 
several persons of a grave and austere demeanour, draped in loog black 
robes, and who appeared to be judges, were seated before a table, loaded 
with huge folios and parchments. Between the throne and the benches 
assembly, a block was placed, covered with black crape. An axe 
resting ominously near. 

No one in this terrible and supernatural assembly had seemed to per- 

ceive the presence of Charles and the three persons who accompanied 
him. Upon their entry the latter had heard nothing at first but a con- 
fused murmur in the midst of which it was impossible for the ear to dis- 
tinguish a distinct syllable ; but now one of the oldest of the judges in 
the long black robes, who appeared to hold the office of president, rose, 
and struck bis hand three times upon an open volume before him. A 
profound silence as of death fell upon all around. Then there entered 
the hall, by a door opposite to that opened by Charles XI., several youn 
men of noble pw and babiliments, with their hands bound behind 
their backs. They walked with head erect and fearless aspect. Bebind 
them a man of athletic proportions, clothed in a doublet of browa leather, 
held the ends of the cords which bound their hande. 
He who marched the first, and who seemed to be the most important 
of the prisoners, stopped in the middle of the hall before the block, which 
he viewed with a superb disdain. At this moment the corpse appeared to 
tremble with a convalsive movement, and a fresh stream of blood flowed 
from its wound. The young man knelt down and bent his head, the axe 
glittered in the air, and feli with a dull and heavy sound; a rivulet of 
blood spouted out upon the dais of the throne, and mingled with that of 
the royal corpse, while the severed head rolled over the ensanguined 
ground to the very feet of Charlee, staining them with blood. Until this 
moment surprise had rendered him mute; but, at this horrible scene, 
speech returned to him. He made several steps towards the dais, and, 
addressing himeelf to the figure robed in the mantle of the Administra- 
tor of Laws, he pronounced boldly the well known formula : * Jf thou art 
of God, speak ; if thou art of Evil, begone, and leave us in peace !”’ 

The poantom replied slowly, and in a voice of deep solemnity— 
* Charles, King of Sweden, this blood wiil not flow in your reign, (bere 
the voice becawe less distinct,) but five reigns after—Woe, woe, woe, to 
the House of Vasa!’ Then the forms of the numerous personages of this 
marvellous assembly gradually became less clear, and seemed already 
fading into faintly-coloured shadows ; soon they vanished into air. The 
spectral flambeaux were extinguished by invisible hands, and those of 
Charles and his suite alone remained, shedding a dim light upon, the 
dusty and time-worn tapestry, that moved to and fro with every gust of 
wind. They still heard for some time a melodious yet melancholy sound, 
which ove of the witnesses compared to the murmuring of the breeze 
among the leaves; and another, to the sounds made by the breaking 
striogs ofa harp. All were unanimous as to the duration of the appari- 
tion, which they decided to have been about ten minutes. The black 
drapery, the decapitated head, the blood that had reddened the ground, 
all had disappeared with the phaotoms—the slipper of Charles aloue re- 
tained a red stain—the only mark which remained to recall to his mind 
the scenes of that fearful night, if they had not been already tuo well 
graven on his memory. 

When he returned to his cabinet, the king made a written statement 
of what he had seeu—a statement which was signed by his companions 
and himself. 

Notwithstanding the precautions which were taken to hide the contents 
of this statement irom the public, they were soon well known, even during 
the lifetime of Charles XL. ; it still exists, and up to the present day, no one 
has ever raised a doubt as to its authenticity. * The words that end it are 
remarkable—* And if what I relate,” says the king, “is not the exact 
truth, I renounce all hope of a happier life hereafter—a life which I have 
merited by many good deeds, and, above all, by the zeal with which I 
have worked for the happiness of my people, and to sustuia the interests 
of the religion of my ancestors.” 

Now, when we recall to memory the death of Gustavus III., and the 
sentence of Aukarstrolm, his assassin, we shall find something more than 
an affinity between this event and the circumstances of that singular 
prophecy. 

The young man beheaded in presence of the estates must have been 
intended to represent Ankarstroim. 

The crowned corpse, Gustavus III. 

The child, his son and successor, Gustavas Adolphus IV. 

Lastly, the old man could have been no other than the uncle of Gus- 
tavus IV., regent of the kingdom, and, after the deposition of his nephew, 
king of Sweden. 

Verily, the Eaglish poet said well, and there are more things ia heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 


——a—— 


FIELDING’S NEWSPAPERS. 

Henry Fielding was very nearly forty years old when he became a news; 
paper owner and editor. Early in the autumn of 1745, the news had 
broken on the Londoners, how that the chivalrous young Charles Edward 
had landed ia Inverness-shire, and was demaadiog for his father his 
gtaodfatber’s tbrone and kingdom. The Londoners only laughed—* His 
army is made up of grey-beards and no beards,” said they. But when 
they heard, drift by drift, ramours of the successes of this Falstaff’s 
ragged regiment, this Bombastes Furioso army—how they conquered or 
forced to capitulate every detachment sent against them—how the clang 
were thickening around the Stuart standard—how their chief had taken 
Edinburg», aud was holding court at Holyrood—how he had beaten Cope 
at Prestonpans, and was marching, flashed with victory, into Eagland— 
how Carlisle had yieided to summons, and Manchester bad received 
him—then the mirth of the Londoners was changed into sudden terror. 

Vague apprehensions that they were surrounded by a multitade of 
crypto-Jacobites appalled the citizens. They calculated all the chances 
ot Charles Edward’s success. What if he should march to London, and 
being joined on his way at every turn by these secret allies, give battle 
to King George and his Finchley troops, and defeat them? Many began 
to count over the reasons which favoured their pronouncing themselves 
converts to the views of the old royal family, and to incline to a Jacobit- 
ish interpretation of their duty and interest. They began toreview their 
real feelings towards George II., his habits and predilections, Why 
should they ruin themselves for the sake of a foreign-born king, who de- 
tested England, and was always trying to get away from it to his own 
beery Hanovr? This seems to have been the nature of the reasoning 
fast spreading amongst the middle aad trading classes. The same revo- 
lution of opinion in the old rebellion, thirty years before, drew the first 
literary man of his time iato the political arena, and made him the editor, 
or, as it was then called, “ author” of a newspaper. Addison fought the 
Jacobitism of 1715 with his Freeholder ; the same reasoning in 1745 takes 
Fielding from nove!s and comedies into politics, and he contends with 
the growing Jacobitista with wonderfal success in his True Patriot. 

On Tuesday, the 5th of November (just as the Young Pretender was on 
the border-laud, marching for Carlisle), appeared the first number of this 
paper, and it-was a most significant day to commence upon ; for Field- 
ing’s mightiest weapon, in the whole of this newspaper battle, was his 
sense of the strength of the traditional dread of popery in the English mind, 
and his ability to poiat to the resolute popery of Charles Edward's fa- 
ther. On that very day (5th November), popery had seemed to bear a 
fearful relationship to the very first king of United England and Scot- 
land: Fielding is careful never to forget “Gunpowder Treason and 
Plot.” 

Henry Fielding, in his True Patriot, meets Jacobitism by a double effort : 
first, he attempts to throw ridicule on the Stuarts, and to awaken a dread 
of the results of their restoration ; secoudly, he seeks to restore confi- 
dence in the de facto king and government. A complete copy of this in- 
teresting paper is preserved in Dr. Burney’s enormous collection of 
eighteeuth centary newspapers, aud this copy I have used. A few of the 
best articles in the Zrue Pairiot have, indeed, retained a certain publicity 
from being inserted by Arthur Murpby ia bis large quarto edition of bis 
friend’s works ; but ia the doctor’s collection we bave the very news- 
papers themselves, just as they came wet from the press to the great 
novelisw’s hands, to the subscribers, and to the coffee-houses of old Lon- 
doo. Toe paper bas a sub-title—The History of our Own Times. It was 
published every Tuesday. Each number contains an essay by Fielding 
himeelf ; a serial “ History of the Progress of the Rebels ;” and a eum- 
mary of the news of the week, digested into Foreign, Town, and Coun- 
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vives the True Patriot an account of the manner in which he orders his} those three, whether George or James should be king of England. The 


jain about, making him do a butler’s work, and so on: but all this 

be over, says he, if the Jacobites succeed ; every mun of property 

will have to keep a Jesuit chaplain in house, , who will be his mas- 

“ter instead of hisservant. Others inform the True Patriot of secret treaties, 

by which, in consideration of French aid, the Pretender will make Eng- 

Jand a dependency and tributary of France, if he succeeds. These three 

most galling barbs to the English mind—the ascendency of the Scotch, 

the Pope, aud the French—Fielding plays in upon his hesitating coun- 

men, in every number of his newepaper, with the most varied humour, 

th untiring earnestness, and with his own unparalleled knowledge of 
the ordinary English mind. i 

In a very long paper in No. 9, “A Tradesman’s Diary in the Reign 
of James the Third of Eogland and Ninth of Scotland,” all three of these 
telling barbs are shot together. The rebellion, of course, is supposed to 
have succeeded ; the Elector of Hanover—late titular king of Britain— 
has been driven to his own little electorate. : 

“ January 1, 1746.—The conqueror proclaimed at Stocks Market, amidst 
the loud acclamations of Highlanders and friars. 

“ Jan. 3.—Queen Anne’s statue in St. Paul’s Churchyard taken away, 
and a large crucifix erected in its stead. 

Jan. 4,5, and 6.—The cash, transfer-books, &c., moved to the Tower 
from the Bank, South Sea and India Houses, which (’tis reported) are to 
be turned into convents, 

“ Jan, 10.—Three Anabaptists committed to Newgate, for pulling down 
the crucifix in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

“ Jan. 24.—The three Anabaptists above mentioned tried for their 
offence, and sentenced to be uanged. Executed thesame day. Attended 
by Mr. M‘Henley, the ordinary. [The most unlikely man, but Fielding 
never spared poor Orator Henley.] 

“ Jan. 28.—This day, the Gazelte informs us, that Portsmouth, Berwick, 
and Plymouth were delivered into the hands of French commissioners as 
cautionary towns ; and also 28 ships of the line, with their guns and rig- 

ing. as pursuant to treaty. 

“ Jan. 30.—Habeas Act, and the act abolishing the Writ de 
Heareico Comburendo repealed by House of Commons. Matiny among 
Highland soldiers. Quelled by doubling their pay. A motion made 
about restoration of abbey-lands. 

“ Feb, 2.—Two watermen and a porter committed to the Lollard’s 
Tower at Lambeth, for heresy. 

“Feb. 5.—A promotion of eighteen general-officers, three only of whom 
were Eogiish. 

“ Feb. 6.—Various grants passed the Privy Seal of lands in various 
counties to generals, ecclesiastics, and other favourites, all foreigners. 

{Father Poignardi, an Italian Jesuit, is Privy Seal; while Father 
M‘Dagger, a Scotchman, is the royal confessor. Nearly every day has 
an eniry of a burniog of heretics in Smithfield.] 

“ March 4.—An eminent physician fined 200 marks in the King’s Bench, 
for an innuendo et Batson’s, that Bath water was preferable to holy water. 
The pope’s nuncio arrived this evening at Greenwich. 

“ March 7.—A grand office opened at Drury Lane, for the sale of par 
dons and indulgences. 

“ March 16.—Lord Chief-justice W—les and Admiral V-rn-n hanged 
at Tybarn.’’* 

Fielding addresses Charles Edward as “Charles Stuart, Esq.” He 
always represents his father as a covetous, self-seeking fellow. ; and know- 
ing how London citizens despised a penurious man, he is incessantly al- 
luding to James’s beggary. In No. 12, he prints “a letter found in a 
room which the Pretender had just left in ahurry.” Kiog James IIL in 
this epistle informs “ his well-beloved son, Charles Prince of Wales, our 
Regent,’’ that he shall not himself start for England until be bas received 
from thence a remittance to pay his Italian bills. But none of his prog- 
nostications, however, told so well on the national mind as those against 
popery. In No.1, he chronicles a humorous procession, which really 
took place at Deptford in November 1745, and recommends it for imita- 
tion to alltbe municipalities in the kingdom. A troop of men dressed as 
Highlanders, Jesuits, and Capuchins were marched about the parish, 


awfal results of the Geneva-drinking were popularly acceptaole at that 
time—the time when Hogarth contrasted foreign and Eaglish drinks in 
his “ Gin Lane” and “ Beer Street.” (No. 22, March 25, 1746 ) 
The preferments did not include the clergy alone, but every kind of 

geile advancement, as, to take a specimen from the same paper: “ Mr. 

homas Woodward, junior, appointed general-surveyor of the window- 
lights.” The marriages were always remarkably explicit in all the news- 

apers ; take these few from No. 22: “ William Mount, Esq., of Tower 
ill, to Miss Betty Girdle, a very agreeable and deserving young lady.” 
“ Mr. Cristopher Puler, an eminent merchant. to Miss Elizabeth Noyes, 
a lady of beauty, and £6000 besides.” ‘“ Mr. Thomas Cotton, an eminent 
merchant in Tower Street, London, to Mies Maria Theresa Parcell, a 
young lady possessed of every accomplishment capable to make the 
marriage state happy, with a fortune of £12,000.” 

ee 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales is still making progress Westward, and on the 
20th was to enter the U.S. at Detroit. Thereafter heis to travel as Lord 
Renfrew, crossing the Lakes, going down the Mississippi, to St. Louis, 

thence up the Ohio to Louisville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg, and theace 
on to Washington. As a private gentleman, it is to be hoped, that he 
may be saved some of the many annoyances to which he has been thus 
far subjected. On this subject a correspondent of one of the morning 
papers of this city very sensibly says: 

It is hard to say who will welcome with greatest eagerness the resto- 
ration to comparative tranquillity which is promised after the brief visit 
to Hamilton. The Prince has certainly not the least cause for thanks- 
giving. It must be a cheering aud sustaining thought that in less than 
a week he will have escaped, at least for a brief time, from the penetrat- 
ing presence of the faithful recorders who have so long given their days 
and nights to new plans for his annoyance ; that hereafter his forsaken 
basin may be free from the intrusive fingers of unclean enterprise ; that 
his garments may evade unscrupulous investigation, and that bis person 
may cease to be the target of that species of coarse ribaldry and stale, 
untidy rhetoric that have been aimed at it. The Duke, too, will have 
his cause for self-congratulation. In future he may hope that the repu- 
tation of a street-brawler need not be forced upon him. The Governor- 
General will have a chance of knowing for himself whether his own back 
be braised or whole. 

The general suite will at least have their apartments uninfested with 

moral burglars, seeking to steal away their decent fame. The Canadian 
Government will be suddenly relieved of a thousand minor though har- 
assing duties, as well as the absorbing and preéminent one of holding in 
check the irrepressible arrogance of the few lordliest among the republi- 
can scribes. And those the hope of whose riddance wakens all this joy 
—they, too, may chance to have their smaller sense of satisfaction in 
their coming extrication from the woes and indignities which oppress 
them. No more for them the bended form and ear acute at friendly key- 
holes. No more the hours of close affiliation with pliant cooks and sym- 
pathetic footmen. No more the throats polluted by the angry gtive of 
“minor officials.” No more the ceaseless drafts upon “ imagination foul 
as Vulcan’s stithy.”” Do they not yearn, too, for their respite? Or has 
habit sanctified these things to them, and shall we find them, when they 
do at last depart, vanishing, like cuttle-fish, into a fetid obscurity of their 
own creation, blacker and more nauseous than all the rest ? 


His Royal Highness has been invited to visit the Southern States, as 
will be seen by the following correspondence : 





THE SOUTHERN COMMITTEE TO LORD LYONS. 


To tne Ricut Hon. Lorp Lyons, H. B. M.’s Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER 
PLENIPOTENTIARY IN THE UNITED STATES :— 


The undersigned, citizens of Southern States of the Union, learning 





bearing a large standard, on which was written, 
“*TNDULGENCES CHEAP AS DIRT. 





A murder ...... OPEC CV Se o'6.00% £0 0 9 
MME hai ists oe voce 0 0 9 
Reading the Biole.: +++... .1,000 0 0 
Fornication ............ eccccee 0 0 43 
ke RES PLR Ses 00 0 
Rebellion, a reward of.......... 01 14.” 


In No. 2, he relates a witty dream of his, in which he undergoes a per- 
secution by the Inquisition of England for being the author of the True 
Patriot. 

So much of the negative purposes of Fielding’s newspaper. It had 

also a constructive intention : he wished to rouse up those who were not 
Jacobiiically inclined, those who dreaded the loss of the Hauoverian and 
constitutional dynasty. The greatest stambling-block in his way to this 
end was the persistent distrust and abuse cast by the Whigs upon their 
own ministers. Fielding shows them that ministers can never do vi- 
gorously ualess the people support them with faith and a cheerful confi- 
dence. Nearly every number of the Zrue Patriot contains something in 
this way. Thus, No. 22 has an excellent paper, starting with the ques- 
tion, “ Whether an Englishman can fight three Frenchmen?” In it he 
entreats his countrymen, above everything else, to moderate their expec- 
tations. ‘There is nothing,” says he, ‘at once so wonderful, and so un- 
reasonable, as that kind of fiery impatience shown by the generality of 
our people with regard to our public affairs. One would imagine, to 
hear their discourses at some times, that they looked upon our armies as 
invincible, and on our ministers as somewhat more than men. With re- 
spect to the former, they are amazed that they have not dispersed the 
rebels befure they came up with them.” Again, in No. 29, for May 13, 
1746, he inserts the following “ letter :” “Sir, 1 was very well pleased 
with you for some time, while you only writ against Jacobites, whom I 
despise as mach as you can. But what the d—! do you mean by ealling 
yourselt a Patriot, while you write in favour of a ministry ? Sir, I hate a 
minister. That is my principle. And if I understand what a patriot is, he 
is one who opposes theministry. I have always opposed ministers, and always 
will. They are all alike, and all rogues, and any man who votes on the 
side of the mivistry shall be opposed to the utmost of my power at his 
election. I hate all ministers asI hate thed—l. Old England will never 
see happy days till they are all hanged. That is the way to rid us of 
taxes, aud armies, and fleets, and H-n-y-r-ns.”’ With such obtuse fel- 
lows as these he here satirises for his allies, no wonder Fielding was 
obliged, three years later, to start his Jacobife’s Journal, to huat out and 
scatter the remaining dregs of Jacobitism. 

Fielding’s newspaper is interesting also for the glances it affords into 
the social life of the time; an interest, however, common to its contem- 
porary serials, rather than specific. In No. 3, we are introduced to the 
volunteer movement of 1745. “ Yesterday, the Royal Blue Incorporated 
Volunteers of the City of London met at Blackwell’s Cvoffee-house, 
and chose Mr. Leader Cox, an eminent merchant of this city, for their 
captain.” A No. 15, we have another piece of ivfsrmation which 
touches closely Upon our own time: ‘ Hoop petticoats have of late 
grown to so enormous, and indeed portentous a size, that should they 
increase as they have done during the last ten years, our houses must 
be soon pulled down, and built with great gates, instead of doors, to ad- 
mit them.” 

Fielding shows himself, too, in all his own specialities in the 7'rue Pa- 
triot ; he does not forget that he is the popular novelist, the famed writer 
ot Joseph Andrews; thus, in Nos. 7 and 13, he inserts letters from his glo- 
rious Parson Abraham Adams ; as he did also, three years later, in his 
second newspaper, the Jacobite’s Journal. All his resolute antipathies, 
too, re-appear ia his newspaper. No. 9 contains a fierce attack upon 
operas, in the shape ofa ‘“ Letter from Signor Cantilena,” affecting to 
be a defence of them. He hated them, as did all the satirists, poetical 
and artistic, of that time; aud be girded at them with bis pen, in farces 
and comedies, and in essays in the Champion and the Covent Garden Journal, 
as did his friend Hogarth, with his pencil aud graver. 

Each number has a section of it set apart, not as in modern journals 
for “births, deaths, and marriages,” but for the fivefold incidents of 
“ casualties, commitments, preferments, marriages, and deaths.” These 
are not inserted, like the births, marriages, aud deaths of our journals, 
as advertisements, but as news. Nor are the casualties penny-a-lined to 
& dreary and detailed length, but given in a curt and quick way really 
admirable, and quite an example to this over-newspapered age of ours. 





that it is the purpose of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to visit 
some parts of our country, respectfully request your Excellency to ten- 
der to him a cordial invitation on our part to extend his tour through 
the several State. which we represent. It is true we hold no official re- 
lation to those States ia extending the invitation. We are private citizens, 
brought together in this city, casually in our travels, seeki@g recreati oa 
or health: but we are confident that we represent the true sentiment of 
our section in inviting his Royal Highness to visit ue, and in assuring 
him that he will fiad with us a warm welcome and a full appreciatioa 
of his claims to consideration as the son of a Queen entitled to our high- 
est respect for her own virtues, and as the sovereign of a great and 
kindred nation; from which we derive our lineage, our laws and our re- 
ligion, and as a Prince destined to rule that great realm at some future 


ay. 

That broad and fertile agricultural region where we reside will pre- 
sent to the Prince an extended picture of wealth, prosperity and happi- 
ness, such as he has not observed elsewhere ; for the spectacle of a great 
planting region, inhabited by gentlemen who own the soil and the la- 
bourers who cultivate it, is not to be seea outside of the Southern States 
of the Union. The plantations of the South, with their peculiar system 
of labour, and their abounding wealth, may well be looked upon by the 
future sovereign of the British empire with deep interest. The cotton 
fields of that fertile and extensive region supply the material from which 
much of the wealth and power of the British empire is derived, aud we 
are confident that, nowhere in this republic does there exist a higher ap- 
preciation of that great nation than in the plantation States, We regard 
without jealousy the power and prosperity of a kindred people, with 
whom it is our wish at all times to live on friendly terms. 

By visiting us the Prince wiil be able to judge for himself of our so 
cial condition, and he will, we trast, bear with him when he quits our shores 
an increased respect for our institutions. It is a most happy result when 


TT 
LORD PALMERSTON ON ITALY AND SYRIA. 
Lord Palmerston made a speech in the House of Commonson the 24th 


ult., which deserves to be printed in our columns even at the risk of ap- 
pearing passé. 


I shall only say one word more with regard to the progress which the 
hon. and learned gentleman indicates General Garibaldi wiil make. It 
must be remembered that the King of Naples has an army of 60.000 or 
70.000 men, and that be bas a fleet very large in comparicon to any fleet 
which General Garibaldi can scrape together, and therefore if General 
Garibaldi can accomplish the successes which the hon. and learned gen- 
tleman anticipates, it is clear it must be not by the force he briags to 
bear against the government of Naples, but by the assistance of the peo- 
ple themselves who may joiu with Garibaldiia attemptiog to overthrow 
the government of which they are now subjects. (Cheers) It is quite 
impossible that the forces of General Garibaldi could succeed unless they 
were joined by the people of the country. (Hear, bear.) Whether they 
will do so or not I ehail leave to the future to explain. My bon. friend 
the member for Perth (Mr. Kinnaird) wished to know what was the state 
of our negotiations with regard to the present position of the proposed 
conference at Turin with respect to the question of the public law of Ba- 
rope. Sir, it is well known that this conference wus asked for by 
other powers, and was more or less agreed to by all the great powers of 
Europe. At the same time, various question: have arisen which bave 
delayed the meeting of tbat conference from time to time, and at pres 
sent there is no period fixed for its assembling. With regard to the 
treaty of Turin, that treaty hed not yet received any formal acknow- 
ledgment by any of the powers, and certainly uot by this country, and 
therefore it cannot be said yet to form part of the public jaw of 
Europe. With regard to the annexatioa of Savoy to France, that 
was a very peculiar transaction, aud certainly was not one of the 
ordinary transactions between one sovereign and another sovereign 
by the cession of a portion of territory, because Savoy was held b 
the King of Sardinia, subject to peculiar conditions attached to 
it by the Treaty of Vieuna, to which all the eight powers of Europe were 
parties. Therefore it was not competent for the King of Sardinia to cede, 
or, as I hold, the Emperor of the French to accept those provinces, 

The conditions of the treaty had mainly for their object the preserva- 
tion of the neutrality and independence of Switzerland, and it is quite 
clear that Savoy in the bands ot France stands in a very different posi- 
tion in reference to the independence of Swiizerland than it did when in 
the hands of the Kiog of Sardinia, (Hear, hear.) On that account, to- 
gether with the way in which the cession was made and all the circum- 
stances connected with it—the denials at one time and avowals at another, 
the promise made as repeated by the President of Switzerland, in his 
message of March last, the promise made in January and February by 
the Freach government to the minister of Sardinia, that whenever the 
cession should be concluded. Fauciguy and Chablais should be ceded to 
Switzerland—a promise afterwards retracted and not yet performed 
—all these circumstances must create a painful impression upon the 
mind of every man with regard to all the parties concerned ia the trans- 
action. (Cheere.) It has produced an impression also on all the other 
states of Earope—an impression, showing they cousider that with regard 
to the future, forethought and precaution are the duty of every power. 
(Cheers.) I should hope the result will be that France will feel herself 
bound by honour and good faith to see that these transactions, be they 
closed in whatever manner, should be closed by affording due and com- 
plete security for the neutrality of Switzerland. --(Hear, hear.) It is 
quite true that the neutrality of Switzerland was for the interest of all 
Europe. It was not simply out of regard for Switzerland, however much 
she was entitled to our sympathies aad good will for her manly chatac- 
ter, for the spirit of indepeudence sbe always displayed, being at all times, 
whilst inoffeasive to her neighbours, ready to defend herse!f—it was not 
simply out of regard to Switzerland that that arrangement was made, 
but from a wise and well-considered regard for the general interests of 
Europe, and the maintenance of general peace. Therefore I cannot but 
hope that the French government will on every account, as weil by rea- 
son of the engagemenis to which France was a party, as also by the ex- 
pectation which was held out to Switzerland in the months of January 
aod February, make such an arrangemeat that will fally satisfy the jast 
expectations of Switzerland. (Hear, hear.) So much with regard to that 
question into which I do not think it necessary furiber toenter now. The 
hon. member for Bridgewa'er went also at some length into the interest- 
ing and important questious of Syria and Italy. It is deeply to be la- 
mented that these unfortunate events have taken place iu Syria. The hon. 
gentleman stated facts to show whence and from whom and from what 
causes these disturbances have arisen. It is not necessary for me to follow 
him into these investigations, The daty of the goverament is rather to 
prevent the recurrence of t\ese evils than to iovestigate minutely the 
causes from which they arose. (Hear.) We are acting in conjauction 
with France, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, in this matter, aod I hope the 
steps to be taken will be effectual! for their purpose. We believe that the 
Turkish government are sincerely desirous of taking every step that may 
be aecessary to find out and make an example of the off-oders, aiid to re- 
store tranquillity between these hostile populations, If these measures 
are properly taken I believe they will accomplish their object. A come 
mission of which Lord Dafferia is a member is going out to Syria to take 
information, and to suggest such arrangements as may be thought ne- 
cessary for securing the future peace of that country. 


Saunas Lcemeneeeeel 


WHAT HAS GARIBALDI ACHIEVED? 
Only a few days ago the position of Garibaldi in Calabria seemed an 
apxiousone. Even his iriends were begiuniog to look gloomy, and to 
prophesy ill. « You expect too much from Garibaldi,”’ they told us; * he 
is a hero, and he has a great deal of luck too, but he cannot do every- 
thing.” It wasa question whether he had not undertaken an imprae- 





the leading minds of the great nations are fully instructed as to the real 
condition of their respective States ; when they overthrow the barriers 
which prejudice or misguided philanthropy seeks to build up, and wheu 
they exert their energies to bring about as far as possible a trieudly and 
unrestricted commerce between the people of each. 
We should be happy to receive the Priace of Wales and his suite in our 
midst, and we repeat our request that your Lordship will extend to him, 
in our behalf, an invitatioa to visit us at such time as he may fiad it 
agreeable to do 80. 

We tender to your Excellency the assurance of our high consideration. 


H. W. Hilliard, Montgomery, Ala. Robert A. Smith, Georgia. 

R. Collins, Macon, Ga. B. B. Lewis, Alabama. 

H. W. Conner, Charleston, S. C. H. Tilman, Tennessee. 

Joseph Acklin, Nashville, Tenn, ° C. L. Nelson, Arkansas, 

T. R. Jennings, - ” E. B. Carlile, Alabama. 

M. Courtney, Louisiana. Jvho A. Miller, Mississippi. 

T. M. Matthews, Alabama. Joba H. Howard, Columbus, Ga. 
W. H. Wittberger, Savannah,Ga. V.K. Stevenson, Nashville, Tenn. 
James T. Flewellen, Georgia. Wo. M. Martin, Charleston, S. C. 
Rufus M. Johnson, South Carolina. G. W. Sappiogton, Mississippi. 
Walter Goodman, Mississippi. Jobo M. Bass, Nashville, Teun. 
W. H. Robertson, South Carolina. Henry G. Smith, Memphis, Tenn. 
M. Ward, Texas. 


New-York, August 28th, 1860. 
LORD LYONS’ REPLY. 


Toronto, September 10th, 1°60. 

Srr—I have the honour to acknowledge the recept of the letter dated 
the 28th ultimo, by which, in common with other distinguished gentle- 
men, you have invited his Royal Highness the Prince ot Wales to visit 
the Southern States of the Confederation. 

I assure you that the kindness aud cordiality of your invitation have 
been most highly appreciated, aud that bis Royal Highness has received 
with the most lively satisfaction your hearty expressions of respect for 
her Majesty the Queen and of regard aod affection for her people. 

His Royal Highness regrets extremely that the shortness of the time 
which he has at his disposa!, rendere it impossible for him to visit, upoa 
this occasion, the more Southern portions of the United States. His 
Royal Highness hopes to be able to go to Richmond, in Virginia, but he is 
80 — pressed for time that he will be uaable to extend his tour farther 
Sou 





* No. 10, January 7, 





In fact, the necessity of His Royal Highness’ being in England by the 


ticable scheme. Lei him get bis 20,000 men over the Straits, whut was 
he to do with them there? The Neapolitan war steamers would iufallibly 
sink his flotilla of fishing boats at sea; by land he hid at least a twenty 
days’ march over sandy, dusty tracks, miscalled roads, not smooth enough 
even for carriages, and making the conveyance of artillery an Herculean 
feat ; he had before him ‘his march under a broiling Calabrian sua when 
the brooks were dried up, and under circumstances which ihreateued fever 
or cholera. People therefore appear to have gathered tou much from the 
remarkable facilities of starting which Garibaldi’s Sicilian position gave 
him for his Neapolitan invasion, Any fisherman’s boat, aided by a fresh 
wiod, can throw herself upon the Calabrian coast almost in sight of the 
cruisers. It is only two miles across. So, party after party, of 250 men 
—Major Corte’s, Major Missori’r, and others—hbad crossed the straits be- 
fore Garibaldi. On landiog they had at once gone up the Appenine 
ridge, which ascends almost immediately from the coast, out of ail reach 
of the royal troops, lived as they could with the aid of the bouaty of the 
peasantry, and descended when an occasion offered upon a coast fort, 
Garibaldi himself, after these experiments of landing bad been tried and 
succeeded, followed with 1,500 men—the nucleus of an army; eni the 
junction of those firat landed, together with Bertani’s ccrps trom Genoa, 
which would join him from Melazzo, would enable him to commence hig 
invasion with ao army of between 4,000 and 5,000, all the rest of the 
volunteers that could be spared subsequently crossiug the strails as oc- 
casion presented itself. But when his army was collected hia difficulties 
seemed to begin, and, with an extraordivary facility for dodgivg the 
Neapolitan cruisers and getting a footing on the maiulaud, he appeared 
to be met by the anxious altervative which has Leen mentioued—an 
ominous prospect, which was added to by the double failure of Missori’a 
detachment at the forts of Altaflumara and Baguara. 

Four days, however, bave been enough to dismiss all thee gloomy 
proguostications, and to preseat Garibaldi as the pussersor of the whole 
Calabrian side of the straits. The capture of Rcgzio was achieved in 
masterly style, the Garibaldian army atiacking tue town oa different 
sides at once, so that the Neapolitan troops bad their retreat cut off in 
all directions, and the divisiou which fled from Bixio fund itself rushing 
in‘o the arms of Garibaldi, who was entering at the opp. ste end of the 
town. “The town was clear io less than two hours from the time 
tue first fire began.’ The fort alone remained. lt auswered with 








grape and round shot till the rifles of Missoris co: ps from the opposite 
height drove the Neapvlitans from their guns, aud the death of their 
commander caused the appearauce of the white flag. 

This sigaal piece of success at once gave eight tield pieces, six thirty- 
two pounders, eighteen position guns, and five bundred staud of arms, 








end of next month at latest, precludes his being able to prolong his stay 


besides a quantity of coal, ammunition, and provisions, to the invading 
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‘eins te incapacitated the whole of the Neapolitan line 
bei bas now a first rate position as an invader. He bas achieved 


z feats at starting, and has more than confirmed his enormous pres- 
3 he bas bad has opportunities of exteading SB popularity. 
aecounts represent the feeling of the Calabrians as being most fa- 
vourable to bim—much more £0 even than that of the Sicilians. Above 
all, Garibaldi’s own mastery over the heart and will of his own troops 
is complete. No interval of suspense or anxiety, no dimness or haze 
Se has ever gathered over the prospects of the expedition, has been 
to extract a doubt or fear from them. The sky may be darkened 
for a time, and ‘a mist may gather over the road, but they all feel to a 
map quite certain that their general sees bis way. They trust him im- 
pis for bringing them safe out of any difficulty, and look upon all 
termediate obstructions that block up the path of the expedition at any 
particular turn, only as parts of a general field which he estimated, 
and as so much retarding matter which be bas taken into account. Such 
an estimate of a general is invaluable to him. It ie one of the beat ingre- 
@ients in the success of any expedition, and Garibaldi witb a name which 
faecinates both friends and t 
clear a grovnd before him as any invader ever had.— Times. 


—_ 


Editorial Loungings. 

My last excursion among the Alps was singularly propitious, for— 
though the season has been one of unprecedented gloom and discomfort 
—the weather in no wise curtailed my scenic views, or compelled me to 
ehange my route. My course from Cormayeur lay through the Allée 
Blanche on the South side of Mont Blanc, and thence by the Col de la 
Seigne, the Col du Bonhomme, and the Col de Voza to Chamouni—all 
400 well known to the traveller or the reader to be again traversed, now 
‘and thus, by the writer. Even a wet night and a stormy morning at the 
rough little hostelrie on the Montanvert was of no moment. My object 
in sleeping there was to shorten the day’s expedition to the “ Jardin” — 
one in which no distant views are obtainable—and I need scarcely add 
that when these are not sought or desired, and when one’s range is li- 
mited to glaciers and snowy peaks and pinnacled crags, all gathered be- 
meath one’s feet or close overhead, rolling masses of cloud and vapour do 

bat mystify and magnify the grandeur. This search as it were into the 
very bowels of Mont Blanc is a fitting wind up of any Alpine tour, though 
I must at the same time repeat my conviction, already expressed in re- 
_gard to Zermatt, that perfect landecapes are not found in the regions 
where Frost is Kiog. Take away foliage and water and the myriad 
accessories that group themeelves under the general designation of pic- 
turerq blimity alone soon becomes wearisome. This might be con- 
tested by members of the Alpine Club; but it is a fact nevertheless. 

I have, I believe, heretofore added my little grain of incense to the 
adulation heaped upon the Matterborn or Cervin—incomparably the fin- 
est single object in the whole range of the Alps. The only rival within 
my personal experience is the Peak of Teneriffe, which rises sheer up 
from the ocean to the height of eleven or twelve thousand feet. But 
the conical form in this latter is less daring and majestic than the leap 
upwards of the Cervin towards the heavens ; besides which, the gradual 
and visible transition from rich plants and wood to a crest of snow, in 
the one case, seems to be but the due following of the laws of Nature— 
whereas the “ rearing horse ”’ is bailed at once as an innovation, a ca- 
price, venturesome, startling, glorious. 

Let me rein up however, and not permit my hobby to run away with 
me again. And verily there is no lack of the plainer symbols of human- 

» to remind the wanderer that Childe Harold was bitterly trathful 
when he appended to his inimitable decriptions of the Alps the assertion 
that they 
serve to show, 


How Earth may pierce to Heaven, yet leave vain man below. 


The impertinences and follies that are penned by men and women in 
the various Livres des Voyageurs, wherein they record their names, 
were alone sufficient proof of this. It is true that enthusiasm and fine 
feeling cannot endure foran indefinite period ; and that he would bea 
sorry companion who always brought his stilts to the dinner-table. Still, 
one must regret tbat a certain craving for notoriety seems to impel so 
mony a tourist to write himself down an ass, whilst no eense of fairness 
Testrains others from commenting, appropriately or inappropriately, 
upon the names or remarks of predecessors. There is a cowardice and 
cruelty herein which has, I confess, sometimes made me angry, when the 
identity, characters, and conduct of the individuals concerned were alike 
unknown or indifferent to me. In place, however, of prolonging this di- 

ion, and without the least notion of proving anything whatever by the 
Siation, I beg to offer the reader a brace of extracts from the visitors’ re- 
cord book at the Montanvert. 

The first tickled me exceedingly, as a genuine specimen of the so- 
walled Irish Bull. Mr. Somebody had entered his name, and added thereto 
‘this valuable bit of information : “ Walked up from Chamouni in four 
hours and a-half, having lost the greater part of his way.’’ The italics are 
mine, of course ; but is not the mot worth its space in print? 

My other extract concerns some of my young countrywomen, and I 
trast that their countrywomen who may read it will forgive me for put- 
ting it into circulation. They are very poor laughers who never laugh 
when the joke tells against themeelves ; in this instance it is we who pay 
the piper. A party of English school girls had been lately at Montan- 
vert with their governess, and had set down their names one after 
another in the big book, as is the custom there. A waggish Frenchman, 
‘waiting of course until their backs were turned, bad bracketted the list, 
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and written against the c e this pithy and caustic criticism : “ Teint 
rouge ; appétit géant ; langage embarrassé.”’” What an ungallant scamp! 
Yet it must be owned that the same absurd album is rich in provoca- 


tives. A running fire of sarcasm, exchanged between English and 
French tourists, marks almost every page. 

Another trifle was told me at Chamouni, d-propos to one of the unsuccess- 
fal assailants of Mont Blanc daring the present season. The subject was 
@ young mili officer, a scion of a distinguished Scottish family, him- 

sufficiently inflated with an idea of his own importance. He paid a 
visit on one occasion to the camp at Ash, near Aldershott, where a body 
of “ery was engaged in rifle practice, and was invited to take a shot or 
two. Nettled at his failure to hit the mark, he attempted to cover his 
confusien by ne that, being a Alighlander and a deer-stalker, he 
was ways to stalk his target. “Stalk this, then!” 
‘was the rejoinder; and being among brother-officers there was no 
backing out of the challenge. Down upon his belly went he, therefore, 
secundum artem ; up crawled he to within fifty yards of the target; fired ; 
and missed again! Then and there a nick-name was conferred upon him 
which I forbear to quote, equally with his cognomen, because fun may 
be enjoyed without malice. I will add too, that though it was predicted 
that this came exquisite would flinch from an ascent of Mont Blanc when 
it came to hard work, he remained two nights at the Grands Mulets, did 
his — => plucky style, and only gave in when the attempt was utterly 


joned. 

By the way, I should myself have ventured on this crowning excur- 
sion, in company with a very scientific and experienced climber who was 
to set out on Thursday last when I left Chamouni, had my confidence in 
the continuance of fine weather been sanguine. But I could not afford 
to risk the expenditure of time and money, when the chances were 80 
much against success. All the better was my prudence. Bad weather 
came on Friday ; still worse on Saturday. Professor Tyndall, to whom 
L allude, could not have reached the summit. He, however, has already 
achieved that feat thrice, and can put up good-humouredly with one dis- 
appointment. 

he fashion of mountaineering garb changes with the times. In my 
younger days every one wore a blouse or smock-frock, and cool and 
commodious. Now the only style is the Knickerbocker, as it is termed ; 
that is to say, short or tucked-up trowesers, with stockinged or gaitered 
cleg, evidently the pet-mode with those whom nature has favoured in 
limb. A London banker of my acquaintance, travelling with his family, 
was rebuked the other day at Chamouni for a little weakness in this 
matter of display. His Knickerbockers were evidently the subject of a 
little self-complacent regard, though not made obviously so before stran- 
gers. As he was walking up the Montanvert, a big stone came sliding 

n upon him from a rock high overhead. Warned by an exclamation 
from his guide, but unable to dodge it entirely, he received its full force 
ome of his calves ; and a very ugly wound it made. The party was 

to send for a chaise du. porteurs, to bear him back in distress ; and 
his pedestrianiem is stayed for the present. 
I intended to abstain in this one letter from any allusion to Louis Na- 
— ; but the accounts in the French journals of his reception by the 

voyards are £0 


osterous, that I am ked to rd of 
putting ieplielt belief in them. With rare pio the eee 
is got up, as the Frenchmen know how to get up tions of 


the invaders and the invaded, bas as | Wales. 


the sort, His Mejesty was to be at Chamouni on Sunday last. “Why 
don’t you wait for our grand féte?” eaid the old landlady’ of one of the 
principal hotels to me, as I was starting on Thursday morning. “Be- 
Bi ose, Molem,” I replied, “I do not care for fétes, and, between our- 
selves, I do not like your new master.” “You are not the only one, 
Monsieur,” was the prompt and significant rejoinder. It was the same 
thing every where—Triumphal arches, flags, mended roads, new bridges, 
precipices railed in, knots of gendarmerie. On the other hand, when 
one questioned the inhabitants as to their interest or feeling in the mat- 


ter, it was always a shrug of the choulder, a que vonlez vous ? a hope that 
it was all for the best, an entire ignorance how it all came about. The 
amount of sham and tinsel that covers up the public indifference towards 


the Imperial régime, is in itself a political curiosity and a -S eye- 
sore. .Y. 
Paris, 3rd September, 1860. 
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The News. 


From England and France the best news is that the harvest prospects 
have improved. In England, indeed, so much is a little timely sunshine 
expected to do, that good authorities say there will be, after all, an ave- 
rage wheat harvest. Earl Granville has gone to Madrid, on a mission, 
said to be connected with the slave trade, and many other Englishmen, 
not go eminent but very enthusiactic, have gone to Italy to help Gari- 
baldi. There they will scarcely arrive in time to say Adios to Bomba the 
Little, whom late despatches announce to have sought the former refuge 
of Pope Pius IX., at Gaeta. Still later despatches, however, state that 
Garibaldi has entered Naples, and our volunteers will be able to help to 
What is to become of the King does not yet appear. 
Some say that he will go to Vienna, others that he will go to Madrid. 
It does not seem to be very important which he chooses for his place of 


sustain him there. 


exile. A far more serious question is: Whither will Garibaldi go? 





Lord Renfrew’s Reception. 


The Committee appointed at the meeting of British residents in this 
city, held last month at the Astor House, are, as will be seen by a notice 
in another column, to meet again on Monday, and will, we presume, soon 


report progress. Precisely what that report may be we do not, of course 


know ; but we are assured that a liberal sabscription had been made for a 
Ball to be given, with the assent of the Mayor and the leading members 
of the Banquet Committee, as u fitting close to the welcome of the Prince. 
An invitation to this ball was forwarded to Lord Renfrew, but as, in the 
meantime, the ball of the citizens had been substituted for the proposed 
banquet, the intended courtesy of the British residents was necessarily 
declined with the due ackuowledgmente. Two balls, of course, were out of 
the question. It was then proposed by the Committee to meet H. R. H. 


with an address. His advisers, however, consider the presentation o 


Addresses and the holding of Levees to be incompatible with the cir- 
Similar offers from 
other quarters have been declined, and the acceptance of an ad- 
dress from the British residents of New-York might seem invidi- 
ous. This certainly is reasonable, and as Lord Renfrew comes 
among us not as the Prince of Wales but as a private gentleman, with 
the intention of an ordinary tourist of seeing something of the character 


cumstances under which he visits the United States. 


of the people and institations of this country, no more considerate cour 


tesy can be shown him than to leave him free to do this, untrammelled 


by any ceremonious ovations. The informal reception that awaits him 
will undoubtedly be cordial and enthusiastic, and in this, as in the bal 


at the Academy, his countrymen here will participate. Any separate and 
national reception of the Prince, on their part would have been grateful 


and successful, but under all the circumstances of the case the presen 
arrangement seems to us best and most fitting. 





Mr. Bright on British and American Expenditure. 


We are not disposed to be captious with Mr. Bright’s statements in 
regard to this country, or to depreciate its rulers in the eyes of our own 
countrymen or other nations. While Mr. Bright confines himself to ge- 
neral praise of the United States socially or politically we have not a 
word to say even when we think him most extravagant. But when Mr. 
Bright enters on direct comparison of things English and things Ameri- 
can, and utters egregious fallacies in disparagement of the former, we 
The member for Birming- 
ham bas just put forth such a fallacy and we take the opportunity of 


must tell him how entirely he is mistaken. 


correcting him. 
Mr. Bright, as every body knows, lately made a speech in parliamen 


against the fortification of the coasts of Britain. In the opinion of a certain 
association in Newcastle that speech was “ an able and manly one,” calling 
for the particular recognition of the body. Accordingly they met and 


sent to the “ able and manly” speaker a “ vote of thanke.” Mr. Brigh 
on receipt thereof seizes the opportunity which his reply gives him o 


giving the association and the public “a little one in,” in the shape of 
a supplementary denunciation of British taxation, and a gratuitous com- 


parison thereof with the taxation of the United States. In the House o 


Commons, eays Mr. Bright, and so far we confess not without some spice 
of truth, “ economy has been despised.” But he adds, “ England with 
its population of thirty millions, will raise seventy-two millions (of 
pounds) in government taxes this year. The United States, with an esti- 
mated population of thirty-two millions, will raise about twelve millions 
(pounds sterling) in Federal and State Government taxes.” Where- 
upon he concludes that “ monarchies and aristocracies may be purchased 


at too dear a rate.” 


We have before us a very useful and by no means recondite publica- 
tion called the American Almanack for 1860. Mr. Bright may get a copy 
of it in London ; it certainly ought to be within reach, if not in absolute 
possession of every political man, especially one who affects a know- 
ledge of matters and things in this country. It is fall of American sta- 
tistics well arranged and evidently compiled with care. From this vo- 
lume we derive these facts which we gather for the use of Mr. Bright and 


the benefit of his friends in Newcastle. 


The expenditure of the Federal government last year was $83,751,- 
511, of which $23,243,822 was for military, and $14,712,610 for Naval 
purposee. The expenditure of the States during the same period (using 
where there are no returns for 1859, the last return given, ) was $32,407,- 
913, being a total of $116,159,426, or somewhat over twenty-eight mil- 
lions of pounds sterling, and considerable more than double Mr. Bright’s 
estimate. This year we are told by authorities on this side, that the Fed- 
eral expenditure will be increased to about a hundred millions of dol- 
lars. We beg Mr. Bright’s attention to these facts likewise. The Navy, 
the cost of maintaining which for the last year we have given above, con- 
sists of. ninety-two vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 134,599 tons and 





508 guns. The oldest of these vessels was built sixty three years ago, 
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56 are less than twenty years old, 38 are less than ten years old, 

nineteen were built in 1858 and only one was built last year. Twenty- 

six of these vessels are in ordinary and one is building, leaving 65 

vessels (or according to the Century’s Navy list of this week) 68 vessels of 
1,289 guns in actual service. The size and efficiency of this force and its 
cost, Mr. Bright may compare with the size and efficiency of our own navy 
and its cost, aud it is to be hoped he wiil derive satisfaction from the 
comparison. é 

As the taxation of the two countries is Increased by the interest accru- 
ing on their respective debts, we will give the member for Birmingham 
some figures concerning American indebtedness. The Federal 
debt, all created since 1837, amounts to $55,199,692. The State 
debts to $254,080,083 making the total public debt of the United 
States $309,279,775, or about £61,855,955, a small sum compared 
with that of England, and requiring a proportionally small sum by 
way of interest to be deducted from the annual revenue of the 
country. One more fact, and we leave Mr. Bright to his own re- 
flections. Much has been said of the increased expenditure in England 
of late years. We have no wish to excuse it, but the United States 
afford no example of retrenchment. In the four years ending in 1816, 
which included the last war with Great Britain, the expenditure was 
$108,537,086 ; in the four years ending 1856, a period of peace, the ex- 
penditure reached $211,099,307, The expenditure of the four years end- 
ing 1860 will be much greater. 

We do not know at what price Mr. Bright holds Republics and Democra- 
cies cheap ; but Americans themselves, well satisfied as they are with their 
institutions, hold their government exceedingly dear. We have no de- 
sire to appraise either the one or the other, satisfied with having furnished 
Mr. Bright with some figures which may give that best of all possible 
consolations, the knowledge that there are other nations as badly off in 
the matter of immense expenditure, as the much-taxed British people. 





Garibaldi’s Progress. 

We remember hearing, some years since from an Italian refugee, that 
Garibaldi, on some occasion, said that he was not a statesman but a sol. 
dier ; that he left it to others to do the thinking, while he was ready al- 
ways to be used as an instrument of action merely. The remark was 
characteristic of the modesty of the man ; but events have shown that his 
estimate of himself was altogether erroneous. How able and effective 
he is as a man of action, the events of the past summer bear witness, nor 
is their testimony any the lees remarkable as to his ability as a states- 
man, his power of making a wise use of events, and of controlling them 
to certain ends. His whole couree from the moment when he made his 
triumphal entry into Naples evince the wisdom and forethought of the 
statesman as well as the skill and courage of the soldier. 

It is now evident that his purpose from the beginning has been, not 
merely the liberation of the kingdom of Naples alone, bnt of the Papal 
States also. And this he is in a fair way of accomplishing, although his 
landing in the Papal States in the first instance was prevented, partly 
by the iuterference of Victor Emmanuel, and partly by the conviction 
ou the part of Garibaldi himself, that the time had not yet come for 
Opening a campaign in that direction. As a part of this plan, however, 
he reckoned upon the breaking out of insurrection in the various pro- 
vinces of the Neapolitan continent, and probably also in Naples itself. 
Such ineurrections have rapidly succeeded each other in these provinces, 
and by taking advantage of them, Garibaldi, in three days has made 
himself master of the whole coast of the Straits. The details of the 
taking of Naples have net yet reached us, but, as we learn by telegraph, 
that the Royal family had fled, and Garibaldi had entered the city in 
triumph, the probability is that the success of the insurrections in the 
Provinces, and his progress there, had prepared a welcome for him in 
Naples without the shedding of a drop of blood. 

It is amusing to read in the light of these stirring events and the 
steady progress of the liberator of Italy, a letter of Prince Lucien Murat 
to those whom he is pleased to call his adherents. He replies to their 
letters through the press, meaning, undoubtedly, that his answer shall 
be a sort of Royal Proclamation. He avows his willingness to accept 
the crown of Naples, when called to do so by the people, and promises, 
when that event shall take place, the consent of his Imperial cousin, 
and a French Allfance. ‘When revolution,” he says, “ agitates a 
people the popular will alone, freely expressed, is able to put an end to 
discord and uncertainty, because it forms for itself that supreme law to 
which every good Italian ought to submit.” We apprehend that the 
Prince will find this so true in his own case, that he may confidently 
reckon on being saved from any of the cares of State which might de- 
volve upon the King of Naples. 
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Walker, 

We regret to hear by the latest arrival from Central America that 
probably ere this General William Walker, who has been made prisoner 
by the authorities of Honduras, has been shot. But our regret is at the 
manner, and not at the fact of his death. The vagabond should not have 
been put out of the world in the way accorded to a soldier and a brave 
man. To such an one, to look death in the face along the glistening line 
of the mu:kets of a file of soldiers is not a hard thing to do, for he feels 
that in the very manner of his execution his courage is acknowledged by 
his enemies, and that, though a criminal, he has not forfeited all claimto 
the respect of his fellow-men. A mode of death thus accorded to 
honourable, though misguided men, should not have been granted to a 
miscreant like Walker. The caitiff should have been hanged, and his 
body buried at the foot of the gallows-tree. But at any rate let us re- 
joice that there is at least an end of him. The world is happily rid, if 
the news shall prove true, of a pestilent pirate. 

He has been not merely a pirate, but a pirate of the most mischievous 
sort. Of the four qualities which have specially distinguished him, one 
hardly knows which most to wonder at, his vanity, his imbecility, his 
cowardice, or his cruelty. Without the ability to ro successfully a 
reputable livelihood, he has presumed himself to be capable of conquer- 
ing and governing states. Destitute of the courage which might have 
made him a successfal robber, his whole course has been marked by a 
base betrayal of his followers when, as has invariably been the case, his 
career, for the time being, has reached that point of difficulty which he 
had neither the ability to overcome nor the courage to meet in a manly 
spirit. The last adventure in which he engaged has been illustrated by 
a display of all these qualities by which he had been hitherto distin- 
guished. 

Taking advantage of the political changes in Honduras he hoped once 
more to gain power and position in Central America. The cession of the 
island of Ruatan was the occasion which he hoped to tarn to his own 
advantage. Entering the town of Truxillo, whose people were unsus- 
picious of any such iavasion, he gained possession of the fortress, and 
awaited there the event through which he hoped to attaia to power. 
Bat that event was delayed, and on the 22nd of last month, an English 
man-of-war, the Jcarus, appeared before the town and demanded his sur- 
render. The ground on which this sammons was made was, the right of 
the British to the duties and port-charges of Truxillo, to cover which dar- 
ing the two weeks that Walker had been ia possession, he was require 
to pay dowa the sum of $60,000. Walker had no money, for under his 
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porary government, Traxillo had been, as he alleged, a free port, | American ports to British ships, as British ports are open to American 
#hough if it had not, and had so large a sum come into his possession, he | ships, he will do as good a thing for American as for British trade and 
‘was not the man to give it up, ifrunning away could have saved him|commerce. But whether he can or not, our American friends may be as- 
from that necessity. But he did not need that impulse to move him to | sured, that the Free Trade policy of England has been far too snecessful in 
‘speedy depfrture. The guns of the Jcarus were a quite sufficient mo- | the main to permit of aslight check in one direction causing her to 
tive, ard so, after putting off the envoy till morning to await his an- | swerve from the Free Trade cause. The shipping interest of Great Bri- 
swer, he decamped in the night, with his followers taking | tain has been, and is depressed ; but about the cause of that depression 
with him such ammunition and arms as they could carry, and | men are not agreed. Whatever it may be it would be imprudent to as- 
destroying the rest. He decamped with as many of his men as were able | sign it to the repeal of the navigation laws, when we know that Ameri- 
to follow him, leaving behind, as has been his cowardly and cruel cus-| can shipping has been no less depressed, in spite of the stringent protec- 
tom, those who could not, who would, for ought he knew, be sacrificed | tion by which it is supposed to be fostered. 
to the vengeance of the exasperated towns-people, before they could re- 
ceive the protection of the British. Fortunately for them the people of yau sic 
‘Truxillo were more merciful than their commander. z 
Walker escaped with 90 men well armed. He was followed in aday or| 1 wonder which of the “ Directors” who announced that Madame Cortesi 
two by a force of Hondurans, and an engagement followed ia which some | YS % sing in “ Norma” on Saturday night expected that she would do any 
were killed on both sides. Subsequently he seized the village of Limas, — thing. They must have known that there ws no better prospect of hav- 
3 1 attack g her on their stage than of seeing there Lalla Rookh, the circus elephant who 
where he erected barricades, and awaited asccond and successfa | had just died at the South from real indisposition. That man who on the 
when his whole force was captured, and sent back as prisoners to Trux-| qnursday night before assured me that‘ Madame Cortesi was “very sick!” I 
illo. The mea are-to be returned to the United States, happy, no doubt, | wonder where he expects to go when he dies. I count on being lied to when I 
in such a termination of an expedition which, sooner or later, under such | ack a question within a certain distance of the Academy of Music ; but, really, 
@ leader could only end, as it deserved, in disaster. Walker himself, 


there was no occasion for him to deliver his untrath with such a melancholy 
however, is retained to pay the penalty of his many crimes with his life. | shake of the head and in such a solemn tone. 


The world will be happily rid of him, when justice is thus satisfied, and| Well, Cortesi being positively announced for “‘ Norma” on Saturday evening 





the beautiful country which has been the scene of his idiotic ambition | of course did not sing. Parodi took her place. Were not the outskirts of the } 


; ‘ auditorium fully occupied by countrymen of the Directors, and did they not c: 
= ee ace ees we he oat ea brava? Did they not inquire, one of another, in their native tongue—“ Whee 
Mr. O’Brien’s Call to Arms is the fellow who says that this woman can’t sing?” Yet all this did not make 
If we censure the constant and absurd exhibitions of certain Irishmen, | “dame Parodi a pleasant substitute, even for Cortesi. The few people pre- 
it is certainly not for amusement. If we concern ourselves only of “ the yoo We ys rae 2 seh tet en rig + hme i ht of 
al few” of that people, it is because that few is the most persistently | _._ © Presen® week opence on us With Hwo op pl erprtyparie brags 
Tasc: A ve pie, ; flicting cards to the public. Madame Cortesi had not acted in good faith : 
noisy. There is little danger, "however, as Churchill comp lained W48 | Madame Cortesi had never acted otherwise. Her bronchial apparatus was in 
the wont of English critics of Irish manners, that the reader will form | ...ejent condition: she was violently ill of “a cold fever,” as her medical 
general notions of the whole people from the exhibition of those who 


man said in his portion of one of the cards. Strange fellows, they who medi- 
choose to make their vagaries notorious. Ireland is not quite full of | cate the Operatic profession. Servadio had agreed not to have his people sing 


Smith O’Briens. Perhaps, too, Mr. Smith O’Brien is not quite fall of | a note in New York, except at the Academy, before they went to Cuba ; Serva- 
Ireland. He has some little corner of a not too capacious mind, evi- | dio had made no such agreement; for he was not an idiot, an ass. One thing, 
dently occupied by himself. He has done a little soldiering in his time, | however, was clear ; there was a split, and the Irving Place polypus became two 
and if his efforts that way were rather disastrous, he may not have lost | omplete creatures, each vital with an astonishing life. ‘ 
all confidence in his capacity for the conduct of military affairs, Thus| 0" Mentey Fubtat made ne first appearance at the Academy, — Borgia. 
Mr. O’Brien, led by his love of country, and perhaps, as we have hinted, Now, —_ Pebted 5 Ges quite new one to say, and instead of cloaking my 

hsgr4 : g indecision in technicalities I will avow it openly. It is certain that she is a 
md . rather ee eng ae cia aieiiamiteas anelaned great actress. She gives to the artistic details of her scenes a careful attention, 

e arming of Iris , 


which is seldom thus bestowed, and her performance of any character is as 
en régle, and slightly at variance with British authority. True that Mr. | perfect a dramatic feast as can be laid in the ill appointed banquet ball of the 
Maguire, M.P., assures us in his place in Parliament that Irishmen,—we | Jewish Italian Opera. She has a glittering voice—if any of you can feel the 
presume he means the Irishmen of his acquaintance—would not resist an | force of that word in such a relation—and she possesses the facility in execu- 
invasion of their soil by a foreign foe. And true, also, some peculiar | tion which we now look for in every prima donna. Nevertheless, to me in this 
idiosyncrasy of the men of certain parts of Ireland, makes them even unto | part she does not appear a great singer. I find in her voice the same want of 


this day, as one of their own versifiers has said— genuine thrilling power which is found, also, in nearly every soprano now on 
; ne . ils f iliati the stage. I am enchained by her splendid force in action, I admire her bril- 
igh ee of God :” liant execution, but I do not leave the opera house, after hearing her, ina 


state of mental exaltation, nor does the memory of her song haunt me when 
it is done. Yet these are only the opinions of one man, merely the sentiments 
of an individual, and he does not flatter himself that they will be taken as law 


thereby necessitating “ Arms” acts, and “ Emblems” acts, “ Proclaimed 
districts,” und the like. Mr. O’Brien, however, is of a sanguine tempera- 
ment. He is as hopeful now as he ever was in the deep, dismal dungeon | py any large number of persons. 

of the House of Commons, commonly known as the “cellar,” orin the| The standard by which composers and artists are to be judged is not more 


basso, Signor Genebrel, ig eye ig as well as possible with a rather t 
voice ; his acting has the finish of the French school, and was always intel- 
ligent. The audience was the finest of the season, being chiefly made up of 
people who are “ back in town.” The prevailing colour of the m 


raiment was black, and the ladies once more went ahead of Solomon in the 
way of dress, 


_ Now let me recapitulate and then give you my benediction. The recapitala- 
tion is made for the benefit of your childrén’s children, that they, turning over 
these numbers of the Albion to learn of their grandsires’ sports, may bless me 
for the history. At the Academy: Monday, “ Lucrezia Borgia ;” Wednesday 
and Friday, “Sicilian Vespers ;” Thursday, “ La Traviata.” At Niblo’s Thea. 
tre: Tuesday, “ La Traviata ;” Thursday, “Il Poliuto.” And so, hoping that 
when you go to the Academy you may not have a seat behind a post, and that 
when you visit Niblo’s you may not be within ten rows of the lobby, - revoir 

0 


= 
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I suppose there can be no doubt that I ought to speak of Mr. Forrest’s week 
of success at Niblo’s Garden, as a proof that the love of the legitimate drama 
bas not died out of the heart of New York. At least, when I peruse the daily 
journals, I cannot escape the conclusion that it is my duty to take this view of 
the matter, for on all sides I find the ‘‘ great American Tragedian ” passed to 
the order of the day, and each repetition of his performance of Hamlet is anew 
ovation. The Eastern regions are desolated by his advent. Westward the Star 
of the Empire Club takes its course, and the Bowerys, New and Old, lament the 
infidelity of their audiences, lured away by this magnificent comet risen over 
Broadway, 

“ Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell.” 

If popularity were, in anything, the test of merit, there would be no choice 
eft us, but to accept Mr. Forrest as the only “ authorized version” of Shake- 
speare. 

Bat this, happily, is not so, and I therefore may play the Coriolanus in cri™ 
ticism, and withhold my own from the chorus of “ most sweet voices’? which 
welcomes back the crowd-compeller to the stage. Moreover, doth not Mr. 
Eddy still protest a very Marius among the ruins of the New Bowery ? Mr. 
Eddy will not submit to the Hamed of the hour, but plays the Hamlet of all time 
with all his might at the new and really pretty theatre of Messrs. Fox and Lin- 
gard. For my own part, while the Bowery is thronging into Broadway to Mr. 
Forrest, I seriously advise Broadway to shift the scene, and seek Mr. Eddy in 
the Bowery. For although I have not now for the first time to express my 
opinion of Mrs Eddy, and although no one will suspect me of beliey- 
ing that Garrick has revisited the glimpses of the moon in his person, 
T am honestly sure that were the “ divine Williams” now on earth and receiv- 
ing the attentions of Boole and Van Tine at the Metropolitan Hotel, as the 
manner of distinguished strangers is, he would prefer to see bis own face in the 
plain mirror of Mr. Eddy, rather than in the sumptuous cheval-glass of Mr. 
Edwin Forrest. 

Mr. Eddy’s Hanvet sins, where it positively sins at all, in its occasional af- 
fectations or reminiscences of the Forrestian type, nowhere more painfully ap- 
parent than in the crucial opening scenes with the ghost. But Mr. Eddy, both 
as a manager and as an actor, respects the wise traditions of the old Shake- 
spearean stage, and is thus for the most part saved from such frantic 
innovations of original emphasis as make up the chief part of Mr. For- 
rest’s interpretations. One essential difference exists between the two 


men upon which too much stress can hardly be laid; that whereas 
Mr. Ed.ty evidently considers himself to be acting as a vehicle for Shake- 
speare, Mr. Forrest apparently regards Shakespeare as a mere oppor- 
tunity for Forrest. The Hamlet of Forrest is much more like his own Spartacus 
or Metamora, than itis like the Hamlet of Shakespeare. The refined, subtle, self- 
tormenting, casuistical, ‘“ royal Dane,” tenacious of his purpose, yet infirm of 
will, haunted and perplexed by the fertile suggestions of a too active brain, and 
swaying upon an uneasy tide of thought, to the steadfast anchors of a character 
more profound than powertul, disappears entirely in the alembic of Mr. For- 
rest’s mind. I read in one and another criticism that Mr. Forrest’s Hamlet 
is “unequal;” sometimes Shakesperian, sometimes Forrestian, alternat- 
ing flashes of poetic truth with gloom of sheer physical horror 





more light and airy garden of the famous Widow M’Cormack. He in- | absolute than the horizon ; each individaal will have one different from every 
sists on the right of Irishmen to have arms, as Englishmen and Scotch- | other. If we attempt to set up an unvarying standard we shall never say a 
men have, and to use them ; but whether to use them as Englishmen and | $00d word for any one. If Fabbri, or Colson, or Cortesi, do not move my 
Scotchmen would is another matter. feelings, it is quite likely that my feelings are sluggish 3 if these artistes arouse 
“ The existing law,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “does not prevent indivi- | ¥°" why, so much the bettor for you; enjoy the excitement and be happy. 
. : or , . The Then, too, our opinions are so quickly affected by our physical condition that 
oom a peo pr ec eg a prsegeag the critic can hardly know whether his remarks are dictated by his judgment 
law probibits regimental training, but it oe wet —" & penalty or by the dyspepsia. Said Scrooge to what appeared to be the ghost of his late 
upon the practice by Individuals of the art of rifle shooting, and I con- partner, Marley, “ You may be only a bit of cheese ;” and causes equally ridicu- 
ceive that any number of persons may meet to try their skill as marks- | jon; affect us all. A surly dootkeeper may by a word cause the journalistic 
men. The organization of such marksmen into military companies 


damnation of the fairest comedy which ever nad a first night. I have an idea 
would be effected in afew days. If any effort should be made by the | that my landlady’s cook did hardly the right thing by that joint of mutton the 
Legislature to put a stop to such training,” adds this gentleman, as in- | other day at dinner ; it must have been that which caused me to think that 
nocently as if he was the most untried and untravelled rustic, “I ven- | Briguoli, on Monday night, was not singing so well as usual ; for my brethren of 
ture to hope that Irishmen of all persuasions would resent such an attempt, the daily press wrote that he was in uncommon force. I think I must take another 
and would show that, as it is impossible to imprison a whole nation, so it is lodging. We will be just, yredel the plastering — down. ? 

, the wishes of a united le” In effect, Mr. O’Brien Susini was put in the bill for Lucrezia Borgia, though the Directors knew 
aug ~— * — — ‘ : P * | he would not sing, and Ferri was substituted unequivocally ; and without azy 
in his military zca!, urges a colourable eaten of the law, and in the reference to underdone mutton this time, Ferriis a bad singer. His indiscrimi- 
event of euch evasion meeting with a legislative check, as it most as- | 1ste tremolo is utterly abominable, and he does his mightiest to spoil any piece 
suredly would, he would have Irishmen resent the legislative action by 


in which he has a part. He knows better and can do better.’ 
means that would render them liable to imprisonment under the laws,} With the zigzag movement, though not with the brilliancy of chain lightning, 


and when it came to that, to show the sanguinary Saxon how “ danger- | I must pass to and fro between the rival houses of song. The Cortesi troupe, 
ous” they could be. Cortesi, Musiani, Amodio, opened at Niblo’s Theatre on Tuesday. This theatre 
Really this spirit is very like that which was forever shouting, “ Who | is one of the worst in the city for operatic representations ; the lobby furnishes 
fears to speak,” &c., and “ Hereditary. bondsmen,” &. But can Mr. | much noise _ the — — ee full ms people an the army of ome 
O’Brien imagine that his modest attempt to put salt on the tails of the “rents onsbe a ote Pete haar a ra ee Giapst, Thine pats 
birds he wishes bed cateh, will be the best means of catohing them? The spirited persons should, however, be taught to make their floral displays with 
great majority of Irishmen see very plaialy what would be the result of better judgment as to time. They ever seem to think that the only point is to 
a general arming of the people for Volunteer purposes. Happily that get the bouquets upon the stage, and they discharge them as if by contract, like 
majority would make any ill use of those arms disastrous only to those | pundles from an express wagon which has no regular hour for calling. 
who used them in aid of their selfish factions. But strife, especially a | ‘La Traviata,” after two futile attempts to get itself sung last week, has been 
prolonged and bloody strife, is at any personal sacrifice to be avoided. | twice presented in this—once at each houses. In spite of the absurd costuming 
Mr. O’Brien’s wicked aud foolish letter shows how easily and how reck- | it receives, in spite of the meaningless performance of the baritone father, it is 
lessly that strife would be engendered, and how eagerly fools would rush = . a net a on the 8 ; See San fe ry rernrey 4 
; ; e tragedy suggested by the music is quite distinct from that which most of 
me tha melts, : paps _ ¥ ops 4: ut de a page ng the action attempts to represent, and the work would be quite as powerful if it 
auatenh to awe © - 7 . pow ee ople™ which Mr. could be heard in darkness, unless as great an actress as Fabbri could always be 
O’Brien invokes, to show that spirit of patriotism which all know they had. The story, as acted, is untrue ; hopelessly untrue in this country, and 
feel in common with the Englishmen and Scotchmem who fill the ranks | probably not much better in Paris. A false picture of the terrible life which 
of the British Volunteers. forms the subject of this opera is worse than nothing ; for it turns the sympa- 
" el he P thies of the spectator in quite a wrong different direction. 
Mr. Lindsay's “ Mission” to Washington. : ‘ , 
I saw you, Mrs. Chandelles, with your charming daughter, Adela, in your box 
Mr. Lindsay’s “ Mission” turns cut to be no mission. The Times was| s+ the fxn of Music on Thursday. One of Sven ce tongued pe who 
too hasty in endowing a gentleman on his travels with Govermental au-| make of themselves walking Court Circulars pointed you out to his companion, 
thority. “Ido not visit America in any official capacity whatever,” | and mentioned your name in an audible voice ; that is why Iamable to speak of 
writes the honourable member for Sunderland ; “ the government will | youin this familiar way. I looked at you often during the evening—could I help it 
; “ on time ?—and I seamabed the pensiveness which came upon you when that 
i ” H at any ti — Y 
net be responsible fer anything I may say or do.” Still we may be per- wail of the muted violins struck upon your ear with the opening of the overture. 
mitted to believe that Mr. Lindsay, possessing as he does a thorough | Throughout the opera you were deeply absorbed, and at the sypecningly pain- 
he shipping b . | ful end, you were much moved. I presume you went home with a sensation 
know hedge of the shiggtng business, wat take advantage of — of Pecon by or, at least, of cerebral refreshment. Ofcourse, my dear Madame, 
tunity that may offer, to present the views of the commercial classes of | you know nothing of the life which is liyed around you. Why should you? It 
England in regard to the regulations concerning the shipping of the two | is not proper, and should - - — _1 must not tell pe much oe on 
countries, to those influential persons in this country with whom he will on —— is in cone A, renewed teats tho. fetitious, Tell dreamed ab 
necessarily come in contact. Nor need our American contemporaries en 4 you wept —_ Pay Se ge —- is from ee gy oe 
; : of your Avenue. the false glitter of her evenings, of her tinkling mirth, o 
Buree the alarm which some of them have expressed, lest Mr. Lindsay a mercenary kindness, of her bitter memories, of the crushing weight which 
should “ cajole” their Government into surrendering for nothing, any | the early day lays upon her, of her heartless associates, of the ever plotting 
g 
hippi ossesse ~ d pene the pn and traps which beset her way to that blackness of de 
2 2 : . , s = 
phon grees ae Amiens SEF s over foreiga ship- spair party her hopeless rR know ae bd —_ i know 
» in American waters. anything of it? Why think of it? It isnot proper. Only, when you listen to 
There are other questions, besides that of giving British subjects in | Vérdi’s music, and find your eyes moistening at the chromatic sorrow, do not 
Americ ioh d privil hich A i flatter yourself that you are looking at a true picture, nor believe that you are 
an waters the rights and privileges whi mericans have for | a model of charity ; for, if I know you, there rises between the Traviata of 
some years enjoyed in British waters, to the manifest injury of the Bri- * town and some sympathies " Ly as of Seching steel. , i a 
* : ; am using all my space wi' e sermon, and have scant room for the sing 
tish Colonial ship owner, if not to the injury of other British ship owners ing. Fabbri, in this art of Violetia, was great ; she developed gaits which 
or other British interests, There are many questions arising out of the dis- | she did not show in Lucrezia, and her performance was of the highest order ; 
puted interpretations which the two nations put on international laws in | ‘* Wa really great, and I will say no more about it. Stigelli was full of fire and 


; “ clumsiness, but, as al ,atiue artist. Ferri was not so bad as usual. The 
regard to shipping, and there are questions relating to port and other | performance of ‘the same Opera at Niblo’s was not quite . Let it 








dues, which such a man as Mr.,Lindeay may do much to solve by the use | P#88. The “ Sicilian Vespers” was produced at the Academy on shay em a 


and I forced to t it made the first uine success of 
of his knowledge in his private capacity. if he can cause the opening of | Colson must have surprised all by the splendid rendering of Elena, A new 








or rage. Reading this I cannot sufficiently admire the delicacy of 
their perceptions who have discerned the existence of any Shakespeare 
at all in this strange impersonation. For me the lugubrious Hamlet of 
Mr. Forrest is simply a most muscular undertaker, while his sarcastic and his 
indignant Handet reminds me of the mutual “ chaffing” of gigantic gladiators 
in the old Roman arena. Observe, I do not deny the impressiveness of this sort 
of thing in its kind and degree. He must be a very soiidly constituted person 
who does not sympathize with the physical emotion of the gallery when the 
vibrations of Forrest’s fury and the agonies of his hate sweep over them. But 
as the French general said of that immortal charge of the Light Brigade at Ba- 
laklava “ C'est magnifique, mais ce n'est pas la guirre,” 80 one must say of For- 
rest’s intensities that they are astounding, but they are not tragedy, at least not 
the modern tragedy of Shakespeare; and least of all are they the tragedy 
Shakespeare touched in the character of Hamlet. Mr. Forrest has gradations of 
expression. A more absolute and monotonous actor probatly never lived. I 
shrewdly suspect that for this reason he would have been as popular at Athens as 
he is in New York, for it is impossible to read the Greek plays and believe that 
they afforded much scope for great acting in the sense which Shakespeare has 
educated us to put upon that art. They were plays of declamation. Emotion 
thundered in magnificent accents through a reverberating mask must have 
lived in the language of the author, not in the spirit of the actor, and even in 
old Greece there could hardly have been bred a stouter pair of lungs or a 
more formidable larynx than now belong to Edwin Forrest. ; 

But what can be less absolute than the character of Hamlet? You cannot 
even think of Hamlet a3 hating his wicked uncle, so natural is it for him to 
look at the secret motives and to analyze the palliating impulses of human na- 
ture. It is the curse of Hamlet's nature, and makes the infinite intellectual 
pathos of his position and his story, that he can neither pursue his awful mis- 
sion of vengeance, nor surrender himself to Ophelia’s love without perpetual 
reservations, and doubts, and speculations and aversions which result in what 
may be described, for the lack of an apter phrase, in a sane insanity. Hamlet's 
inadness in Shakespeare is no madness, but a misery of the brain. Mr. Forrest 
makes it a case for Bedlam. Of course the Bowery believes in Bedlam. 
You might as well read a chapter of De Stendhal or Balzac to an audience 
of Amsterdam ship-carpenters, as recite the true Hamlet of Shake- 
speare to the Bowery. To play that true Hamlet as a Garrick or a 
Kemble might, ah ! that is quite another matter ; for in that case the splendour 
and reality of the representation absolves the audiences from the necessity of 
fully comprehending all its significance. A master-piece in any art compels at- 
tention even where its voice is not fully understood. But a commonplace ver- 
sion of the ideal Hanvet of Shakespeare naturally cannot hope to compete with 
a real incarnation of the Hamlet ot Forrest before the popular mind ; and so it 
is that the Bowery flows westward for the present, and rejoices in the artillery 
of the Magnus Apollo of rant. HAMILTON, 

ees 


HFatis and Hancies, 


The British steamer Orwell, which was taken possession of by the Gari- 
baldians, had been recaptured by the English war steamer Scylla.———— 
The Hotel d’Angleterre, at Frankfort, (says the Court Journal), has been 
engaged for the accommodation of her Majesty the Queen and her retinue, 
on their progress to and from Gotha, at the price of £2,000——-—_—-A 
literary curiosity has just made its appearance from the lithographic press; 
a Treatise on Political Economy, tor the use of the Turks, beautifully 
written in the flowing Arabic character, and chastely illuminated. It 
embodies the leading laws of the science of political economy, as now 
established in Europe.————Some titled ladies in Paris bave resolved to 
purchase a maguificent sabre, to be presented to Abd-el-Kader, as a mark 
of admiration and gratitude for his magnanimous conduct in saving so 
many Christian lives at Damascus. The French Post- Office depart- 
meat costs 43 millions of francs, and its returns amount to 60 millions of 
francs. The British Post-Office costs £1,105,000, and it brings in 
£3,310,000. Our net revenue from this source, therefore, is £1,405,000; 
the French revenue is only £680,000 —-——-According to the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Times “ Prince Napoleon and the Priacess Clotilde will 
shortly proceed in a yacht to visit the coasts of England, Scotland and Ire= 
land. The visit is not official. The Prince means to pursue some agri- 
cultural investigations.”————_The London District Telegraph Com- 
pany have a staff of ninety young ladies, who are educated in the working 
of the system, and are equal to the requirements of the whole of their 
offices. —-——T he British Consul at Boston has informed Mayor Lincoln 
that Wednesday, the 17th October, is the day assigned for the Prince of 
Wales to visit Boston.————-A monument dedicated to the memory of 
Emilia Kossuth was erected at Greenwood Cemetery on Sept. 16th, by a 
number of Hungarian ladies and gentlemen, and other friends of her 
family, promineat among whom were the nephews of the ex-governor 
The monument is an obelisk of Italian marble, about thirteen 
feet high, On the 17:b, at Boston, salutes were fired snd bells were 
rung at sunrise, noon and sunset, in commemoration of the two hundred 
and thirtieth anniversary of the settlement of Boston. The population of 
Boston is officially stated at 177,902.————Two eminevt American 
artists, Mesere, Church and Eastman Johnson, appear for the first time 
as illuetrators ia Dr. Palmer’s forthcoming and unique treasare-book of 

olk The Chester monument to Matthew Heury, the com- 








mentator, has been uncovered with considerable ceremony. The monu- 
ment, which stands near the south-west corner of St. Bridget’s churchyard 




































feel any shiverings? Always at 

few days of sunshine have been 
many parts of France. In many places the priests exhorted tbeir 

parishioners to go into the harvest field without scruple on Sanday, as- 


E 
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suring them that in such an emergency “to work is to pray.’’ 
It is Mere ther by the government ~~ ithe that the Bey of Tanis, eager 
to. testify his admiration for Napoleon IIL, means to go to see him at 


At Milan the adventures of Garibaldi are made the sub- 
ilitary ballet, in which the heroic leader dances and wields bis 
the almost frantic plaudits of the public————A piece with 
« Les Riflewomen, ou Les Volontaires femmes d’Angleterre,”’ 
received at the Theatre Beaumarchais, Paris—_———It is 
well, my dear sir, (says a writer in the Cornhill Magazine) to 
boys contract habits of expecting tips from their parent's friends, 
become avaricious and so forth. Avaricious! fudge! Boys 
eontract habits of tart and toffee eating, which they do not carry into 
after life. On the contrary, I wish I did like ’em. What raptures of 
Pleasure one could now have for five shillings, if one could but pick it 
off the pasirycook’s tray! No. If you have any little friends at school, 
out with 3 your half crowns, my friend, and impart to those little ones the 
little feting joys of their age -———-A pleasure train, conveying 1,800 
persons, is about to run from Vienna to Paris in forty-eight hours, stop- 
pi at only four stations by the way. When the bridge of Kebi shail 
faished at the end of next month, the regular time of an express train 
between Paris and Vienna will be only forty-two hours.————The Se- 
lect Committee on the British Museum bave made their report, and ar- 
rive at the conclusion that sufficient reason has not been assigned for the 
removal of any part of the valuable collections now in the Maseum, ex- 
t that of ethnography, and the portraits and drawings. The com- 
mittee is decidedly against the proposal for giving lectures in the Ma- 
ecum.—-+—A “Juvenile Rifle Corps” has been formed at Halsted, 
Eesex. About 50 lads have already béen enrolled in this novel corps, 
and drill instructions takes place every evening. under the direction of 
two West Essex militiamen. Another iron-plated frigate, the 
Pallas, bas just been successfully launched at Lorient. She is to mount 
thirty-four rifled guns, and ber engines are to be 600 horse-power. France 
now has three of these formidable engines afloat. One of them, Za Nor- 
mandie, is fitting out at Cherbourg ; the second, Za Gloire, is now on ber 
experimental cruize ; and the Pallas is to be got ready with the utmost 
despatch.————The city of Marseilles (says a local journal) intends to 
offer a diamord bracelet, worth 70,000 francs, to the Empress on her 
Mojesty’s approaching visit to that place. It is to be ornamented with a 
large medallion bearing the arms of the city, and in the interior of the 
medallion, which is to be opened with a spring, is the portrait of the Im- 
perial Prince. Letters from Algiers state that 50.000 Arab horse- 
men from all the tribes of Algeria, and even from Tunis, are making 
preparations to be present at the {éte to be given in honour of the Em- 
peror, on which occasion they will execute manceuvres on a grand scale. 
The Toronto Colonist, established in 1837, has ceased to exist, 
having been purchased by the Proprietors of the Leader, and merged in 
that journal. —The following is a verbatim copy of a letier received 
very lately by a solicitor in the county of Waterford from his clerk in 
another part of the same county: “Sir,—I am very happy to inform 
you that two marderons assaults were committed near this town yester- 
day evening, and that your attendance will be required here at the petty 
sessions to defend the parties in both cases.".——_——It is stated in print 
that the natives of New Zealand have a voice In the management of the 
affairs of the country, and are becoming an important element in the con- 
stituencies of the northernisland. Thereis nothing to prevent them from 
electing a Maori Superintendent to any of the provinces, or taking their 
seats in either the General or Provincial Assemblies. —Ac- 
cording to Mr. Langley the ordeal of fire and water is frequently re- 
sorted to by the Ameers in the absence of direct proof. In the latter 
ordeal the accused was lowered into a well, ‘placing his head under wa- 
ter ; at the very moment, a strong man shot an arrow as far as it would 
go, and another ran to pick it up. If the accused could remain under 
water till the arrow was brought back, which was signalised by the 
shaking of a rope, be was declared ianocent ; but if he raised his head a 
moment before that, be was pr 1 guilty. A “ National 
Freehold Cemetery Company” is established in London, to enable per- 
sons to obtain fur two guineas a freehold place of burial for eight inter- 
mente. The site of the Company’s Cemetery is about ten miles from 
London, on the Tilbury railway, and consists of about 150 acres of 
ound in a picturesque and retired locality, easily accessible. 
fis proposed to erect a new croas of the site of the old Market cross at 
Edinburgh, and a subscription has been commenced, headed by Mr. Ro- 
bert Chambers, for the purpose. —Electricity, as a remedy for the 
silkworm disease, has been tried with success in the south of Frauce. 


——s_-—-—— 
CHINA, 


The American papers contain China news to the 10th of July, received 
by way of the Pacific. We leara thereby that the allied expedition of 
England and France remained, according to the latest advices, at Taien- 
wan, at the mouth of the Pei-ho. This is a magnificent bay, about ten 
miles across and fifieen miles from the entrance to the head. There 
were 150 sail there of the Allies, while all the troops were encamped on 
the shore. The natives were friendly. The climate was healthy. Lord 
Elgin arrived at Taien-wan on the afternoon of the 9th of July, and it 
was understood tbat the troops would reémbark on the 10th, and proceed 
to the Taku forts, which were to be taken before the peace overtures 
were made. Lord Elgin was in constant communication with Baron 
Gros, Commander of the French forcer. 

A marine on board H, M. S. Terrier had shot the commander, Hudson, 
in bis cabin, and afterwards, telling the second master that the comman- 
der wanted him, sbot him also from the eky-light. The commander, it 
was feared, was mortally wounded, but the second master was out of 
dauger. Capt. Gordon, of the Madras Engineers, has been drowned. 

A party of five, consisting principally of English missionaries, accord- 
ing to the Shaugboi Herald of the 7th of July, had visited the rebels, and 
had been very courteously received by them. Their forces are numerous, 
well armed aod well disciplined. A French missionary, when returning 
from a distance in the country,was seized by come pirates, and sold to the 
people of a village called Coubay. He was held to ransom for $200, 
which was paid by bis proselytes. In the meantime, word was sent to 
Hong Kong, accompanied by a request for a gun-boat, and word was also 
sent to Amoy, when H.M.S. Acorn went down with the Cock Chafer. The 
gun-boat proceeded up to the village with the boats of the Acorn, and 
demanded the restitution of the ransem money, the missionary’s private 
property, and that the ringleaders should be given up. These demands 
seem not to bave been complied witb, as the latest intelligence states that 
the — had commenced firing shot and shell on the 18th of July, at 
12:30 P.M. 

The British Consul at Shanghai, bad issued a notification, warning her 
Mojesty’s subjects from interfering in any way with the present state of 
affairs in China, by assisting either the Goverument or any party in op- 

tion to the Government, by enlisting or by furnishing or procuring 
warlike stores of any description, or by fitting out vessels, or by know- 
ingly por any oiber act for either party by which neutrality may be 
violated. 
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Lorp Patmerston’s Estates iN Siico.—The following interesting re- 
marks relative to improvements that have been effected in his property 
at Sligo, by the energy of Lord Palmerston, are copied from a Dublin 
journal :—* When the great famine came, some thirteen years since, it 
was believed, and the result of the experience proves that the belief was 
right, that, by draining off the lodged and stagnant water, we could both 
employ our labouring poor and reimburse ourselves from the additional 
increase of our crops. Money was lent out by the State at a trifling in- 
terest. The principal was to be repaid at the rate of 64 per cent. per 
anoum. The works were placed under the control of the Board of Works, 
that Board which the theorists of centralisation wish to transfer to Lon- 
don. In that thirteen years 189,000 acres have been improved or re- 
claimed by drainage and subsoiling. The average number of acres now 
anovally drained and cleared is 5,530 at an expense of £4 17s. per acre. 
All those who bave obtained loans testify that they have obtained much 
beyond the actual outlay, and some proprietors, who employed their poor 
in drainage merely from philanthropic mgtives, have been amply re- 
munerated by the benefits that have resulted. Lord Palmerston figures 


among the borrowers, and bis estate in the county of Sligo exhibits what 
ean be done by energy and perseverance. The surge of the Atlantic 




















have accomplished this.’ It is pleasant to meet Lord Pal 

all the trials of State are over, superintending the planting of ‘ bent 
grass’ and sea pine, and winning from the sea thore acres which, as if 
already its own, the ocean had covered with sand. Lord Palmerston has 
done this amid his multifarious duties. Far more leisure and the same 
facilities are offered to all, yet how little is done.” 





EXTRAORDINARY ADVENTURES OF SHIPWRECKED SEAMEN.—The ue 
Kitty, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, about 400 tons, Alex. Ellis, master, having 
& crew of sixteen persons on board, all told, left London on the 4th June, 
1859, with @ general cargo for York Factory, in Hudson’s Bay. On the 
11th August following sttuck the ice, and on the 5th September the ves- 
sel was abandoned in lat. 61.48 N., long. 68.58 W., the captain and ten 
men taking to the longboat and the mate and four men putting off in the 
skiff. On the 5th November the latter were picked up by the Esquimaux 
Indians of the island of Amitok, eight days previous to which they had 
nothing to subsist upon but seaweed. They were taken by the Esqui- 
maux to the Moravian Missionary settlement of Okak, where they were 
treated with every possible kindness, They remained with these kind- 
bearted settlers, at their different places, until the 15ih May, 1860, when 
they left for the Hudson Bay Company’s settlements in Esquimaux Bay, 
from whose agents they also experienced great kindness. They next went 
on to Cartwright, in Sandwich Bay, on the 4th of July, whence they 
were sent to this place in the schooner Lottery, Capt. Hurrell, by the 
agent of Messre. Hant and Henley, Mr. Goodridge. The captain of the 
Kitty and the ten men in the Jongboat are supposed to be lost, the mate 
having lost sight of them in a heavy snow equall. Two of the men saved 
were so severely frost-bitten and otherwise injured, that they had to re- 
main‘at Okak ; the other two, George Stuart and Jacob Markham, have 
arrived here. Thus it will be seen that these seamen had been at sea in 
an open boat for two months before being rescued, during the greater 
portion of which period « biscuit a day, with a little pork, was the lux- 
urious part of their subsistence.— Newfoundland paper. 





Harsours or Reruce.—The Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons appointed to inquire how far it may be practicable to afford better 
shelter to shipping upon the British coasts than at present afforded, by 
the adoption of some plan for the construction of break-waters and har- 
bours less costly and better adapted for certain localities than the system 
of solid masonry hitherto in use, and whether any such plan appears 
likely to be also serviceable for the improvemeut of our national defence, 
has made its report. The committee have examiaed several witnesses in 
relation to various designs of floating and other breakwaters Jaid before 
them. The evidence is conflicting, and the committee are not prepared 
to recommend that the Government should undertake the task of con- 
structing breakwaters on these principles ; but, looking to the vast cost 
of harhours constructed upon the systems hitherto in use, they are of 
opinion that a moderate sum may be advantageously expended by Go- 
vernment in testing any. plans which may offer a probability of important 
results in great futare saving of money, and in giving protection to life 
and property in various localities. They therefore recommend that a 
sum, not exceeding £10,000, be placed at the disposal of the Admiralty, 
to experiment with. 





Nove. Caprure or WHAtes.—A very interesting paper has just been 
published by Professor Christison, the result of some experiments sug- 
gested as long ago as 1831 by Mesers. W. and G. Young, of Leith, for the 
capture of whales by means of poison, the agent being bydrecyanic, or 
prussic acid. This subtile poison was contained in glass tubes, in quantity 
about two ounces. Among otber difficulties one was to discharge the 
poison from the glass tubes at the right time. After various trials, the 
plan fixed upon was to attach firmly to each side of the harpuon, near the 
blade, one end of astrong copper wire, the other end of which passed 
obliquely over the tube, thereby securing it in its place, then through an 
oblique hole in the shaft, close to the upper end of the tube, and finally, 
to a bight in the rope, where it was firmly secured. By these means the 
rope could not be drawn tight, as it would when the harpoon attached to 
it strack the whale, without crushing the tubes; the poison would then 
enter the whale, and death ensue. The Mesers. Young accordingly sent 
a quantity of the tabes charged with the poison by one of their ships en- 
gaged in the Greenland fisheries, and on meeting with a fine whale the 
harpoon was skillfully and deeply buried in its body ; the leviathan im- 
mediately “sounded,” or dived perpendicularly downwards, but in a 
very short time the rope relaxed, aud the whale rose to the surface quite 
dead ; but the men were so appalled by the terrific effect of the poisoned 
harpoon, that they declined to use any more of them. Subsequent ex- 
periments tend to convince the learned professor that success will be es- 
tablished in this method of capturisg the mighty leviathan of the deep. 
ee 


Ovpituary. 


Francis Assury Lumspen.—Among those lost in the Lady Elgin, on 
Lake Michigan, are Col. Lumsden, of the N. O. Picayune, and his entire 
household. Francis Asbury Lumsden was a native of North Carolina. 
At an early age he was apprenticed to the senior Joseph Gales. then 
editor of the Raleigh Register. After spending nine years in the National 
Intelligencer, at Washington City, he came to New Orleans, about twenty- 
four years ago. In 1837, in conjunction with Mr. Kendall, he commenced 
the publicatiou of the Picayune, with which he remained connected until 
the day of hisdeath. Its standing and repute gave him a wide influence 
in the community, and added to the personal friendship which his warm 
heart and social qualities were well calculated tosecure. Col. Lumsden 
was several times elected to the State Legislature, and to other public 
offices of trast and honour. He was twice married. His wife and only 
son perished with him.— Abridged from the N. O. Picayune. 


T. D. Rice, the original delineator of negro character, and particularly cele- 
brated as“ Jim Crow,” died on Wednesday in this city, at an advanced age, of 
disease of the heart.—In New York, Don Juan Bello, the minister from Chili 
to this country.—In Paris, the wife of Gen. Harney. 


APP oiwinieuts. 


Mr. Sandford, now unpaid attaché to H. M. at Paris (and temporarily 
attached at Frankfort), to be unpaid attaché at Turin. Lord KE. St. Maur, now 
unpaid attaché at Vienna, to be unpaid attaché at Madrid.—The confirmation of 
the election of the Very Rev. Dr. Henry Montague Villiers (late Bishop of Car- 
lisle) to the bishopric of Durham, has just taken place in York Minster. 


Arup. 


Tae Curracu Camp.—Mapy complaints have been made in the papers 
about the miseries of the Curragh Camp. “ A French soldier,” thus cri- 
ticises the arrangements :— 

“ We are told that the camp stands upon an inclined plane, and yet 
that the horses are standing in mud and water. Are there uo ditches to 
carry this off! Are there no stones at band to pave along the pickets 
where the horses stand? Was notall this doneat the outset of the camp. 
Some of the horses are so wounded by the ropes that they cannot walk. 
This surpasses all belief. What were the men mounting stable guard 
doing to allow horses so to wound themselves? It is the custom to at- 
tach horses to ropes in camp, and, from what I have seen, there is no ob- 
jection to it. I have seen much camp duty, but never have I witnessed 
one quarter the evils which we are told happen at Curragh. At Chalons the 
weather has been much the same as everywhere, and yet we do not hear 
of all these sad accidents. You will perhaps say that the same freedom 
does not exist in France for recording evils tending to throw discredit 
upon persons in power. But I speak from experience, and nothing is 
here to deter me from speaking the truth. 

“ As regards the apparel of the soldiers one ean only answer that a 
soldier’s coat is made to wear and tear. A threadbare coat on a soldier 
never disgraces him if there is no mark of grease or filth. A soldier in 
England receives a tunic every year, while in France the man gets one 
every three years. And yet the French soldier is always clean and tidy. 
The English soldier is a dandy ; be is the best paid, the best fed, and the 
best clothed soldier in Europe, and is always grumbling. The fact is, he 
is spoiled. He can provide nothing for himself, and when once out of 
the regular routine of barracks life is helpless. When any question of 
mismanagement arises every one asks,—Where does the fault lie? It 
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would take me two columns in your valuable paper to show only the 


roots of all the evils of the lish military organization, and 

whole might be traced a wordse—Wanat of inetruction , _- 

mach in higher grades as in the eubaltern and non-commiseioned 

om am Seen a and ape age — can be done. 
presa ev e was 

ordered but badly carried py haa siesta Properly 


Tue Forriricatioy or Loxpon.—As the nation is now gréatly occupied 
with the momentous question of the fortification of London, it may be in- 
teresting to most people to see the opinions of two master minds as to thig 
subject. They are expressed in the following quotations. 

“ If the fortification of the capital can add to the security of the country 
I think it ought to be done. If by the erection of works such as I am 
recommending you can delay the progress of the enemy for three days, 
it may make the difference between the safety and destruction of the ca- 
pital ; it will not, I admit, make a difference between the conquest and 
independence of the country ; for that will not depend upon one or upon 
ten battles, but it makes the difference between the loss of thousands of 
lives, with misery, havoc, and desolation spread over the country on the 
one hand, or the confounding the efforts and chastising the ins»lence of 
the enemy on the other.”—Pitt, Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1,659— 1.662. 

“ A great capital is the country of the flower of the nation, the centre 
of opinion, the general depot: and it is the greatest of a!l contradictions 
to leave a point of such importance without the means of immediate de- 
fence. At the season of great national disasters empires frequently stand 
in need of coldiers, but men are never wanting for internal defence, ifa 
place be provided where their natural energies can be called into action. 
50,000 national guards with 3,000 gunners will defend a fortified capital 
against an army of 300,000 men. The same 50,000 in the open field will 
be thrown into confusion by the charge of a few thousand horse.”—Na- 
poleon, in Montholon ii., 270—280. 


Colonel Burnaby, of the Grenadier Gurards, embarked at Marseilles, 
for Beyrout, charged with a military mission, to join Lord Dufferin in 
Syria.—cCorrecting a paragraph to the effect that he bad resigaed the 
superintendence of the royal gun factories, Sir W. Armstrong writes :— 
I have not had the slightest communication with the War-office on the 
subject: although my engagement with the government is for a term of 
yeare, yet that I have no intention of retaining either the office or the 
emolument longer than my services may be required for perf-cting the 
system of artillery which I have been the means of introducivg. Al- 
though the duties of the office which I hold do not demand my constant 
attendance at Woolwich, yet they are such as to absorb my whole time 
and attention.—A beautiful piece of scalpture has just been erected on 
the wall of the north aisle of Cathedral, Glasgow, opposite the south en- 
trance, to the memory of the officers and men of the 93rd Highlanders 
who fell in the Crimea, It has been erected by the regiment «nd bears 
a suitable inscription on the base——The Duke of Cambridge bas issued 
@ general order to the whole of the army, in which he directs a)l non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers to salute volunteer officers in uviform. 
Guards and sentries are to present arms on the occasion of armed parties 
of volunteers passing their posts. 


War-Orrice, Ava. 28.—5th Drag Gds: Maj-Gen the Hon Sir J Y Scarlett, 
KCB, tobe Col. 11th Lt Drags: Maj-Gen the Earl of Cardigan, KCB, 5th Drag 
Gds, to be Col, v Gen Sir Sir H Wyndham, KCB, dec. Ri Artil: Sec Capt 
Baylay to be Adjt. Rl Engineers: Bvt Col Chaytor to be Col, v Williams, re- 
moved as a gen officer; Bvt-Maj Baillie to be Lt-Col, v Chaytor; tec Capt 
Schaw to be Capt: Lt Gosset to be Sec Capt. Brevel—in consequence of death 
of Gen G Nicolls: Coli Montgomery Williams to be Maj-Gen, and Gen Sir J F 
Burgoyne, Bart, GCB, to be placed on the fixed estab RE; Col T Coryndon Lux- 
more and W Faris, ret f-p RE, to be Maj-Gens. 


Navp. 


Wuar 1s Domne at Portsmovtu.—Let us indulge in the enpposition 
that the conductors of some spirited French journal were to despatch a 
special correepondent to a certain fortress, dockyard, and naval station 
on the coast of Hampshire, immediately under the lee of the Isle of 
Wight—what would the fo.eign inquirer find in that stronghold? How 
would he answer the question, ‘‘ Qu’est ce qu'on fait @ Portsmouth?” To 
make a clean breast of the matter, he would discover a piace infinitely 
weaker, so far as mere granite fortifications go, than Cherbourg. The 
Isle of Wight is the natural digue or breakwater to Portsmouth, but it 
by no means “ bristles with forts ;’ and from the Nab to the Needles we 
should be puzzled to discern any great amount of prepuration, or even 
of common defence against warl:ke eventualities. Then as to Portsmouth 
itself, there is certain!y Heary VIII.’s old Castle at Southsea ; and there 
are two Russian trophy guns on the Clarence Parade, which would not, 
we think, be mach more efficacious in warfare than Mons Meg at Edin- 
burgh, or Queen Elizabeth’s pocket pistol at Dover. There is the King’s 
Bastion, and tbere is the Platform Battery. There are the famous Ports- 
mouth “lines.” with moats, drawbridges, ravelins, and counteracraps, 
according to the designs of the late Field-Marshal Vauban, but which are 
slightly—say a couple of centuries—behind the time. There is the 
Biockhouse Fort at the throat of the harbour, a broadside from whose 
artillery would probably inflict cousiderable injury ou the bathing- 
rooms, and siuk, if necessary, the floating bridge which plies between 
Gosport and “ Point.” Southsea has its “ lines” also, and ite antiquated 
ramparts and gates. There are Cumberland Fort and Browudown; but 
the rich and populous suburbs of Landport and Southsea are entirely un- 
defended. There are between three and four thousaud men io garrison. 
The officers of the regulsrs sneer at the officers of the militia, aod both 
concur in giving the cold shoulder to the admirable volunteer companies 
of rifles, aud artillery whicb have been raised by the patriotiem of the 
town. The band plays on the Governor’s Green, and the troops have a 
field-day occasiovally, under the auspices of that Lord William Paulet 
who so distinguished himself at Constantinople five years ago. Beyond 
this the soldiers have little to do beyond getting drunk and ravaging the 
peculiarly infamous back streets of Portsmouth and Portrea; und the 
officers of the line divide their time betweeen innocent flirtations and 
disgracetul miduight broils on the Common Hard, Were this all that 
the traveller would see in Portsmouth, the nation would buve cause to 
hang its head in shame; but near the entrance to the barbour there is a 
certain three decker callea the Britannia, in which hundreds of stalwart 
lads, cadets and powder monkies as well, are being admirally trained 
for the naval service. On board the Viclory mere boys receive instrac- 
tion from old and experienced seamen ; and higher up the harbour is the 
Excellent, whose guuvery practice, still diligentiy carried on, is famous 
throughout the world. The dockyard is in “ full blast,” aud nearly five 
thousand men are employed in its stupendous works. There are barracks 
full of those capital soldiers, the Royal Marines and Artiilerymen, who 
are kept in constant practice at great guns. Finally, a few of the thousands 
recently voted for the defence of the realm are to be spent at Ports- 
mouth, notably in the defence of Portsdown Hill ; and when we consider 
that a squadron yet rides at Spithead, that there are plenty of steamers 
in the dock basins, and that Portsmouth, after all, is not our only stamp 
card, but that we possess Plymouth, Pembroke, Milford Haven, Cork, 
Sheerness, Chatham, Woolwich, and Deptford, we don’t thiuk that we 
need be thrown into any very great agitation respecting “ what is being 
done at Cherbourg.”’—London Daily Telegraph. 





The utmost activity still prevails in the gun factories department at 
Woolwich, in the manufacture of 100-pounder Armstrong guns for the 
naval service. After repeated experiments, it has been fiaully decided to 
abandon the project of converting guns of the old service pattern into 
rifled ordoance, and a large number of these guns recently returned into 
store will be broken up.——The Pioneer, new paddle steam-vessel, is ad- 
justing compasses, preparatory to proceeding to Africa, where she is to 
be engaged in the Zambesi expedition, to be carried out under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Livingstoue. She is a smart little vessel, constructed to 
steam well in shallow water, and has been fitted up in a most complete 
manner for the purposes of the expedition. She is commissioned by 
Master Commander May, late of the Zdgar.——The Chauoel fleet has 
been recently at Milford Haven, where it bas experienced a heavy gale. 
Crowds of spectators by train and otherwise visited it daily. The hold} 
ings ground is excellent. The v@ssels do not budge an inch, A grand 
ball and supper was given the officers by the inhabitants of Pembroke, in 
the Town-bail.——A naval paper suggests to the Adwiralty the pro- 
priety of appointing to the Riadamanthus, Dee, and other vessels of the 
class, which are continually at sea, a certain nuwber of naval cadets, who 
would there lesra more of their duties in one month than when boxed 
up in guard-ships for a year. 

AprointmENTs.—Comms C Borland and O M Crewe Read to the Cumber- 
land; F T C Strode, to the Hagle. Lieuts: F J D’Aguilar, to the Imaum; J 
N Cooke, to the Agamemnon; W J Stevenson, to the Espoir; St V D Lake, to 
the Spueful; A 'T Collier, tothe Casar; F Hewson, to be additional to the 
Hogue; G R Trefusis, to the Algiers; H W Mist, to the Royal Albert; L W 
Peyton, to the Pembroke, for service in the C G; S G Price, to the . 
Surgeons: J Long, MD, to the Firebrand, and H Richard-on, MD, to the Eagle. 
Promotions: Commanders W Robinson, J Keeling, and W Maxwell, to be Capts 





on ret list. 
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a New Books. 

Thongh the character of Macaulay for accuracy as a writer of history 
bas not been allowed to pass without serious challenge, that he is 
the most brilliant essayist, and, in a limited range one of the most 
charming poets of bis time, is unquestioned. His variety of knowledge, 
vigour of memory, and that power and grace of style which can give 
atrengtb, and interest, and beauty to the most ordinary topics have en- 
abled bid’ to make contributions to English literature to be held here- 
after as clarsical—as indeed they are now—so long as the English tongue 
shall be a known language. These are familiar to even ordinary read- 
ers in the eeveral volumes which have been for years before the public, 
and have become household books. To them has been added another 
which is just republished by the Messrs. Appleton of this city, which 
includes, hewever, two of the essays published in the American edition 
of his Miscellaneous Worke. 

Some of Macaulay’s earlier essays and poems have been hid away in the 
pages of Reviews and Magazines where they first appeared. He had always 
looked to the publication of these either before his death, or after it by 
his executors, and had expressly reserved the right of such publication 
in arrangements as to the copyright of his older works. He did not live 
to carry this plan into execution, and it has fallen upon those who now 
represent him. The volume before us, 350 pages, contains some of his 
earliest and his latest works, poems written when he was a boy, and one 
of the latest, if not his latest work, the life of Pitt, written for the Ency- 
elopedia Britannica. Apart from its intrinsic merit the book has more 
than usoul value as an evidence of the growth and development of the 


remarkable mind of its great author. How pleasant to turn to one of his 
earliest essays and find in it the same clearness of apprehension and 
vigour of style, the eame boldness of statement and merciless denuncia- 
tion, that characterise his later writings. Thus in 1823, when only 23 
years of age, a youth at College, in an article on the Royal Society of 


Literature, he says in an opening paragraph : 
I do not attack the founders of the association. Their characters are 
tabie ; their motives, I am willing to believe, were laudable. But 
I feel, and it is the duty of every literary man to feel, a strong jealousy 
of their proceedings. Their society can be innocent only while it con- 


tinues to be despicable. Should they ever possess the power to encour- 


age merit, they must also possess the power todepressit. Which power 
will be more frequently exercised, let every one who has studied literary 
history, let every one who has studied human nature, declare. 


Seven years later, in 1830, in a Review of a work upon the Law of 
Population, by. Michael Thomas Sadler, M.P., he thus impales the author 


upon his lance at the outset : 


We did not expect a good book from Mr. Sadler: and it is well that 
The matter of his trea- 


we did not ; for be has given us a very bad ene. 
tise is extraordinary ; the manner more extraordinary still. His arrange- 
ment is confused, his repetitions endless, his style everything which it 
ought not to be. Instead of seying what he has to say with the per- 
’ spicuity, the precision, and the simplicity in which consists the eloquence 
roper to scientific writing, he indulges without measure in vague, bom- 
Bastic declamation, made up of those fine things which boys of fifteen ad- 
mire, and which everybody, who is not destined to be a boy all his life, 
weeds vigorously out of his compositions after five-and-twenty. 


Turn then to the last article written in January, 1859, less than two 
years ago, and mark the stately march of events which this master of his 


native tongue calls up in review before the reader, epitomising in a single 


paragraph most eventful years in English history, and the brilliant life 


of one of ber most distinguished men. 


William Pitt, the second son of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, and of 


Lady Hester Grenville, daughter of Hester, Countess Temple, was bora 
on the 28:h of May, 1759. The child inherited a name which, at the time 


of his birth, was the most illustrious in the civilized world, and was pro- 


nounced by every Englishman with pride, and by every enemy of Eog 
land with mingled admiration aod terror. 
life, every month bad its illuminations and bontires, and every wind 


brought some messenger charged with joyful tidings and hostile stand- 
In Westphalia the English infantry won a great battle which arres!- 
ed the armies of Louis the Fifteenth inthe midst of a career of conquest ; 
Boscawen defeated one French fleet on the coast ot Portugal ; Hawke put 
to flight another in the Bay of Biscay ; Johnson took Niagara ; Amberst 


ards. 


took Ticonderago ; Wolfe died by the most enviable of deaths under the 
walis of Quebec ; Clive destroyed a Dutch armament in the Hooghly, and 
established the Eoglich supremacy in Bengal; Coote routed Lally at 
Wandewash, and established the English supremacy in the Carnatic. 
The natioa, while loudly applauding the successful warriors, considered 
them all, on sea and on land, in Europe, in America, and in. Asia, merely 
as instruments which received their direction from one superior mind. 


It was the great William Pitt, the great commoner, who bad vanquished 
French marshals in Germany, and French admirals on the Atlantic ; who 
had conquered for bis country one great empire on the frozen shores of 
Ontario and another under the tropical sun near the mouths of the Gan- 
gee. It was notin the nature of things that popularity such as he at this 
That popularity had lost its gloss 
before his children were old enough to understand that their father wasa 
He was at length placed in situations in which neither his 
talents for administration nor his talents for debate appeared to the best 
advantage. The energy and decision which had eminently fitted him for 
The lofty and 
spirit-stirring eloquence which had made him supreme in the House of 
A cruel malady racked 
his joints, and left his joints only to fall on his nerves and on his brain. 
Daring the closing years of his life, be was odious to the court, and yet 
was not on cordial terms with the great body of the opposition. Chatham 
was only the ruin of Pitt, but an awful and majestic ruin, not to be con- 
templated by any man of sense and feeling without emotiou resembling 
those which are excited by the remains of the Parthenon and of the Coli- 
seum. Ia ove respect the old statesman was eminently happy. What- 
ever might be the vicissitudes of his public life, he never failed to find 
peace and love by his own hearth. He loved all his children, and was 
loved by them ; and, of all his children, the one of whom he was fondest 


time enjoyed should b2 permanent. 


great man. 


the direction of war were not needed in time of peace. 


Commons often feil dead on the House of Lords. 


and proudest was bis second soa. 


The second poem in this volume, written when Macaulay was only 
thirteen years old, and, no doubt, one of his earliest efforts, is upon the 
same topic with which the veteran author closed his long life of literary 
labour. We copy it for this reason, and as a specimen of the promise of 


the boy. 
LINES TO THE MEMORY OF PITT. 
(1813.) 


O Britain! dear Isle, when the annals of story 
Shai] tell of the deeds that thy children have done, 
When the strains of each poet shall sing of their glory, 
And the triumphs their skill and their valour have won ; 


When the olive and > in thy chaplet are blended, 
When thy arts, and ‘thy fame, and thy commerce increase, 
When thy arms through the nttermost coasts are extended, 
And thy war is triumphant, and happy thy peace ; 


When the ocean, whose waves like a rampart flow round thee, 
Conveying thy mandates to‘every shore, 

And the empire of nature no longer can bound thee, 
And the world be the scenes of thy conquests no more : 


Remember the man who in sorrow and danger, 
When ms! glory was set and thy spirit was low, 

When thy hopes were o’erturned by the arms of the stranger, 
And thy banners displayed in the halls of the foe, 


Stood forth in the tempest of deubt and disaster, 
Unaided and single, the danger to brave, 

Asserted thy claims, and the rights of his master, 
Preserved thee to conquer, and saved thee to save. 


About one fourth of this volume is taken up with other poems writte 
later in life, in some of which we bave the resonant melody and stirrin 


appeals which have made Macaulay's Lays almost as familiar as house- 
hold words. 





Daring the first year of bis 


The Battle of the Dictionaries, the emoke of which has not even yet 
cleared away in this couatry, from whose field we still hear the booming 
of an occasional shot, is waxing warm in Eogland. The National Maga- 
zine of London brings up a battery on one side thus :— ‘ 


“ A good dictionary, in all doubtfal questions, is a final standard of 
appeal, and undoubtedly now that Johnson is out of date, or rather that 
philological discovery bas set aside much of what that brave old tory 
wrote—it is clear that the best dictionary of the English language is that 
which comes to us from the other side of the Atlantic. Of course the 
reader, the well-educated and literary reader, knggvs tliat we refer to the 
great Dictionary of Webster, a work which like Johnson’s, was in many 
respects original : which involved the labour of a life-time ; and whicb, 
both in this country and in America, bas acquired extraordinary circula- 
tion and influence. A new competitor for public favour has appeared in 
the shape of a quarto published by Dr. Worcester. The controversy in 
— is as to the merits of the respective dictionaries. We decide for 
ebster. 
“ As to pronunciation, Dr. Worcester gives us so many more sounds 
than Dr. Webster as to be quite confusing. But, of course. the chief 
merits of a dictionary consists in its defiaitions, and here Webster re- 
mains unapproached. Dr. Worcester’s definitions—many of them—are 
feeble and incomplete compared with those of Webster. The more we 
study him the more we are struck with his wonderful power of analysis 
and erudition. Again in synonyms tire later editions of Webster, revised 
by Goodrich, have an immense superiority over those of Worcester. We 
do not find that the latter has added materially to our stock of know- 
ledge. He has been a careful gleaner, but others have been before him 
and left him little to glean,—most of the words he adds are such as never 
were much used by standard writers, or such as long have gone out of 
use. Thus he gives us perfectionate, used in the sense of to perfect, and its 
present participle perfectionating, words used by Dryden, but which never 
were regarded as good words and never gained currency. 
“Now it is very doubtful whether a dictionary be benefited by such 
words. A dictionary should embody the living language as it is spoken 
and written by the best writers. Dr. Worcester has many words that 
considered in this light are useless and worse than useless, There are 
multitudes of words even in our best dictionaries which are never used. 
Worcester abounds with such—abetude, apeire, apheta, appareille, arace, aliry, 
atterly, avouterie, aureke, amitious, if given only encumber, are no aid to the 
schoJar, and perplex the unlearned. 
“‘ Again, Worcester has loaded his dictionary with scientific and tech- 
nical terms, assuredly of little account. Such words as acanthace, accen- 
toring, apteriginee ; bucenotine, buteonienal, cacaturinal, campephagine, croio- 
phogine, furnarine, gallinarine, indicatorine, and others out of place in a 
general dictionary. If we pass on to the pictorial illustrations of the 
respective dictionaries, we feel inclined to give our verdict in favour of 
Webster. This feature, when properly exercised, is of great importance. 
A good cut or diagram will ofiea give a better definition of a term than 
a page of letter press. In Worcester these illustrations are scattered 
through the body of the work, and are necessarily quite small, often 
being nothing more than the head of a bird. In Webster they are 
printed and bound up in a compact body, by themselves, accompanied 
by full illustrative and explanatory notes, while the body of the work 
contains references to them under the appropriate words. The illustra- 
tions in Webster number about 1.500, while Worcester has less than 1,000. 
Webster has also the advaatage of classification. To our apprehension 
the cuts in Webster are much more satisfactory, being larger and better 
printed. In naval and civil Architecture, ia Mechanics, in Botany, 
Zoology, &c., you have the whole subject presented to the eye in a se 
ries of cuts, which bring the different parts at once before you. We re- 
gard this as a very useful feature in both these works ; and we think, in 
this particular, Webster is much before his competitor. 
‘“‘ Worcester’s dictionary is the later, and with some the last book is 
always the best. It is, however, our calm conviction that Webster will 
retain bis place in the libraries of the mechanic, the gentlemaa, and the 
echolar.”’ 
It is a fact in literature not to be passed by without notice, that the 
question for the moment is which of two Dictionaries, both of them 
American, shall be accepted as the standard of the English language 
even in England. It is at least an acknowledgment that a new work of 
this sort is imperatively needed, and it will not be long before English 
scholarship will put forth its claims against both the American rivals. 





A new edition, enlarged and revised, of Miss Florence Nightingale’s 
Notes on Nursing, has been published in London. The additious are 
marked by that sound common sense, and thorough knowledge of her 
subject, which distinguish the volume as originally published. If we 
may not say of this book, that it is one without which no gentleman’s 





almost invariably dens of foul air, and the “ servants’ health” saffers in 
an “unaccountable” (?) way, even in the country. For I am by no 
means speaking only of London houses, where too often servants are put 
to live under the ground and over the roof. But io acountry “ mansion,” 
which was really a ‘‘ mansion ” (not after the fashion of advertisements, 
I have known three maids who eleptin the same room ill of scarlet fever. 
“‘ How catching it is !’’ was of course the remaik. Que look of the room, 
one smell of the room, was quiteenough, It was no longer “ unaccounta- 
ble.” The room was not a small one: it was upstairs, and it bad two 
large windows—but nearly every one of the neglects enumerated above 
was there, 
ON HEALTHINESS OF SITE, 


There is a great difference between Hampstead. Camberwell, and Bel 
gravia, The most densely populated and most filthy parts of a town are 
not the best neighbours to windward. The most elevated and exposed 
positions are generally the healthiest; the lowest to leeward of 
nuisances, under the shelter of the more elevated paris, generally the 
unhealthiest. The low western districts, under the lee of London 
nuisances, are the recipients of foui air from the less healtby districts of 
London, whenever the wind comes from that direction; and people like 
to live there, because it is the “west end.” A house ia the country, 
isolated in healthy and pure air, defies almost any amount of ignorance 
to make it unhealthy (and often one sees no little), but in the atmosphere 
of London very little indeed will do it. Houses generally are not built 
to be ventilated. There is no way for the foul air to go out, and there 
is no way for fresh air to get in. The best popular test, because affect- 
ing everybody’s senses, is the length of time which most houses retain 
the smell of dianer: some houses are seldom without it in the garrete, 
The only place whence the air of many a house is drawn is the basement 
and the kitchen. The air both of basement and kitchen should be so 
puré as never to be offensive. Nothivg offensive has any right to be 
there. Keep the air inside your house as pure as the air outside, by all 
means; & proper use of windows will enable you to do this, but never 
think of ventilation as a substitute cleanliness. 

A dark house, as the author remarks, ‘* is always the unhealthy house, 
always an ill-aired house, always the dirty house. Want of light stops 
growth and promotes scrofula, rickets, &c.,among children. People lose 
their health in a dark house; and, if they get ill, they cannot get well 
again in it.” We commend this especially to our American friends. 

In the supplementary chapter she says,— 

I wonder whether many housekeepers’ experience is the same as mine 
—viz., that in London houses “ renewing” papers and fuiniiure means 
putting a fresh paper atop of a dirty one, and tacking a fresh chin'z atop 
of a dirty one,—aye, to three and Four deep!! No wonder some London 
houses are always musty, if cleanliness has no more conscience than 
this! This clearly affects all the inmates: childrea only suffer in a 
greater degree. 

Again under the head of “ Cleanliness of Rooms and Walls,”’— 

“ As for walls, the worst is the papered wall : the next worst is plaster, 
But the plaster can be redeemed .by frequent lime washing ; the paper 
requires frequent renewing. A glazed paper gets rid of u good deal of 
the danger ; but the ordinary bedroom paper is all that it ought not to be. 
A person who has accustomed her senses to compare atmosphere pro- 
per and improper, for the sick and for children, could tell, blindfold, the 
difference of the air in thejold-painted aud old-papered rooms, caeteris pari- 
bus. The latter will always be musty, even with all the windows open. 
The close connection between ventilation and cleanliness is showa in 
this. An ordinary light paper will last clean much longer if there is an 
Arnott’s ventilator ia the chimney than it otherwise would. The best 
wall now extant is oil paint. From this you can wash the animal exuvie. 
These are what make aroom musty. The best wall for a eick-room or 
ward that could be made is pure white non-absorbment cement or glass. 
or glazed tiles, if they were made slightly enough.” 

In a country where many men who build are, either from choice or 
necessity, their own architects, such practical suggestions as these are 
of great value. 

—— 


M. THIERS ON THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


The last volume of the History of the Consulate avd the Empire is 
somewhat severely handled by our Laoglish critics, especially in rezard 
to the author’s treatment of the close of Napoleou’s career. The Times 
reviewer thus closes his notice of the book :— 

The least creditable part of this volume, however, is that relating to 
the Peninsalar war, which ended in the invasion of France by Welliog- 
ton. Itis impossible, in reference to this part of bis sutyect, to acquit 
M. Thiers of wilful unfairness, while bis ignorance isso gross that we are 





library is complete, at least we may commend it as one which every 


woman should read and study. From the new edition we make some 
extracts which every housekeeper, or every one who intends to be a 
housekeeper, whether mano or woman, may read with profit. 

ON PURE AIR TO A DWELLING. 


To have pure air, your house must be so constructed as that the outer 
atmosphere shall fiud its way with ease to every corner of it. House 
architects hardly ever consider this. The object in building a house is to 
obtain the largest interest for the money, not to save doctors’ bills to the 
tenants. But, if tenants should ever become so wise as to refuse to oc- 
cupy unhealtbily constructed houses, and if insurance companies should 
ever come to understand their interest so thoroughly as to pay a sanitary 
surveyor to look after the houses where their clients live, speculative 
architects would speedily be brought to their senses. As it is, they build 
what pays best. And there are always people foolish enough to take the 
houses they build. And if in the course of time the families die off, as is 
so often the case, nobody ever thinks of blaming any but Providence for 
the result. Ill-iaformed medical men aid in sustaining the delusion, by 
laying the blame on “current coutagions.” Badly-constructed houses 
do for the healthy what badly-constructed hospitals do for the sick. Once 
insure that the air in a house is stagaant, and sickness is certain to fol- 
low. 


Drainage, sinks, papering, light, noise, draughts and many other points 
of importance, come under the author’s carefal notice. Inher remarks on 
drainage, she says :— 


It would be curious to ascertain by inspection, how many houses in Lon- 
don are really well drained. Many people would say, surely all or most 
of them. But many people have no idea in what good drainage consists. 
They think that a sewer in the street, and a pipe leading to it from the 
house, is good drainage. All the while the sewer may be nothing but a 
laboratory from which epidemic disease and ill-health are being distilled 
into the house. No house with any untrapped unventilated drain-pipe 
comuunicating immediately with an unventilated sewer, whether it be 
from water-closet, sink, or gully grate,can ever be healthy. An un- 
trapped sink may at avy time spread fever or pyemia among the inmates 
of a palace. 

The ordinary oblong sink isan abomination. That great surface of 
stone, which is always left wet, is always exhaling into the air. I have 
known whole houses and hospitals smell of the sink. I have met just as 
strong a stream of sewer air coming up the back staircase of a grand Lon- 
don house from the siuk, as I have ever met at Scutari; and I have seen 
the rooms in that house ail ventilated by the open doors, and the pas- 
sages all unventilated hy the closed windows, in order that as much of 
the sewer air as possible might be conducted into and retained in the 
bedroome. It is wonderfal ! 

Another great evil in these house constructions is carrying draius un- 
derneath the house. Such drains are never safe. All house drains should 
begin and end outside the walls. Many people will readily admit, as a 
theory, the importance of these things. But how few are there who can 
intelligeutly trace disease in their households to such causes! Is it nota 
fact that, when scarlet fever, measl+s, or small-pox appear among the 
children, the very first thought which occurs is “ where” the children 
can have ‘ caught” the disease? And the parents immediately run over 
in their minds all the families with whom they may have been. They 
never think of looking at home for the source of the mischief. Ifa 
neighbour’s child is seized with the small-pox, the first question which 
occars is whether it had been vaccinated. No one would undervalue vac- 
cination ; but it becomes of doubtful benefit to society when it leads peo- 
ple to look abroad for the source of evils which exist at home. 


On the subject of servants’ bedrooms—one too much neglected—Miss 
Nightingale remarks :— 


I must say a word about servants’ bedrooms. From the way they are 
built, bat oftener from the way they are kept, and from no intelligent 
intelligent inspection whatever being exercised over them, they are 
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led to believe that he has not consulted the Wellington Despatches, nor even 
the history of Sir William Napier. ° A few words will recall to our read- 
ers’ minds the salient features of the important contest which, commenc- 
ing on the Pyrenees in July, 1813, was terminated by the peace and the 
battle of Toulouse. In July, 1813, the entire force of the Anglo Spanish 
armies, under Wellington, Lord W. Bentinck, and the Spanish Generals, 
was nominally about 147,000 men of allarms. Of these, however, the army 
of Wellington alone, in numbers about 77,000 strong, was ia a proper 
state of organization ; and the Anglo-Sicilian army, uoder Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, and the Spaniards, was in so wretched a state of efliciency that it 
was of little use as a military instrament. On the other band, as we know 
from the Imperial muster rolls, the French armies, under Soult and Suchet, 
exceeded 190,000 men ; and all of them were veteran troops, for the most 
part of one nation, and, according to M. Thiers, the “ best in Europe.” 
Thus at first the balance in point of numbers preponderated greatly in 
favour of the French, and, though ultimately it turned the other way, 
and the armies of the French Marshals declined to about 100,000, while the 
Anglo-Spanish forces continued at their quota, still, cousideriug the state 
of the Anglo-Sicilian troops, the relative strength of the antegonists was 
never very unequal. Such being the facts, in July, 1813, Soult attacked 
Wellington through the Pass of Roncesvalles, and, though bis attack was 
admirably planned, he was beaten at the battle of Sauroren, forced back 
through the defile of Donna Maria, and, having narrowly escaped destruction, 
and lost more than 15,000 men, he was compelled to retreat to the French 
territory. Soon afterwards San Sebastian fell, notwithstanding all the 
atteropts to relieve it; and Wellington crossed the Bidassoa, in the face 
of a very superior force, and of a position almost as strong as Torres Vedras. 
Here Soult conceived the excellent scheme of combining his furces 
with those of Suchet, who lay almost idle in Catalonia, of in- 
vading Spain through the pass of Jaca, with an united army of 130,000 
men, and of thus compelling Wellington to fall back behind the Pyrenees, 
But his colleague refused to listen to a proposal which possibly would 
have changed the event of the contest; and, while he remained secure 
in his province, Soult was driven by Wellington across the Nivelle and 
the Nive, and although straggling desperately to the last, aud always 
proving himself an able commander, he was obliged ultimately to aban- 
don his position at Bayonne and to accept a disastrous battle at Orthes, 
From this peint he made his way to Toulouse, for the double object of 
getting nearer to Suchet, who was approaching slowly from over the 
Pyrenees, and of obtaining a solid base of operations, and, having en- 
treoched himself here with great care, he was again d-feated by Wellington 
in a battle which reflects much credit on both these great Generale, 
When peace came it found Wellington triumphant on the Garonae,_ 
having baffled Soult in all his designs, and prevented bim from givin 
real aid to Napoleon, while Suchet, with the armies of Arragon an 
Catalonia—at first above 70,000 strong, and never less than 40 000—bad 
taken scarcely any part in the conflict, although he might have effectu- 
ally interposed in it, and perhaps changed its final issue. 

‘These facts establish beyond any question that this campaign was of 
the greatest importance, ecarcely leas, indeed, than that conducted by 
Napoleon ; that Wellington, with forces at first lees numerous, and hard- 
ly really stronger to the last, defeated Soult in every encounter, effected 
a decisive diversion against the Emperor, and managed to reduce Suchet 
to inaction; that neither Soult nor, indeed, his army—for each was 
wortby of the reputation of the other—deserve a word of censure or de- 
traction ; it was Suchet, who kept aloof from the struggle, declined to 
aid Soult at the crisis of events, and allowed his magnificent army to be 
paralyzed by an enemy entirely unable to cope with it. M. Thiers, how- 
ever, has thought fit to misstate all these facts, because he cannot bear 
to dwell on acontest in which his countrymen were unsuccessful, because ho 
evidently dislikes but Soult and Wellington, and because be seems un- 
able to tell the truth if it shock his national vanity or prejadices, Thus, 
instead of giving this campaign due prominence, he depreciates it in 
every way io his power, and treats it merely as an insignificant episode. 
He elevates to 170 000 men the forces of the Anglo-Spanish armies, conceals 
the wretched condition of the Anglo-Sicilian army which Wellington declared 
could have been overwhelmed by Suchet ; and, in the face of certain proof, 
asserts that in July, 1813, Soult had only 79,000 and Suchet 40,000 soldurs 
under their orders, while afterwards and duriag the course of the campaign 
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have only about 60,000 or 65,000 together. He 
battles of the Pyrenees, carps at Soult’s attack 
‘ oncesvalles, and describes a struggle in which a 
rae 4. army were saved only by a chance from destruction, and 
; Se UEas end’ tas cate ahtce Tn bb) wala ch we had bat about 10,000 
, 11,000 and the ty about 12,000 soldiers!” So be slurs over the 
the Bidassoa as “ the eurprise of Marshal Soult at 

he r-dicules that Marshal’s celebrated scheme of effect- 
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Only 25,000 men disposable, All the ad- 
strategy which followed on both sides—the passage of the Nive 
and the Nivelle by Wellington, and the brilliant attack by Soult upon 
him when separated for an instant in that river—the pursuit of Welling- 
ton by Orthes to the Garonne, and the stubborn resistance of his anta- 
gonist—he despatches in a few hurried lines ; and he consoles himself 
when just writing these events with asneer at * the temporizing genius ” 
of Wellington, and by the reflection “ that the issue of the contest was owing 
to our Generals and not to our soldiers!’ As for ail the battles which took 
in this campaiga, it is needless to say that he misrepresents them 
reference alike to the numbers engaged, the losses sustained, and the 
effects produced ; and he entirely out of view the important fact that, 
while Soult was struggling with Wellington on the Garonne, Suchet 
might with ease have hastened to his assistance, and, in the opinion of 
Sir William Napier, “ might have barred Weliington’s progress alto- 
gether.” It isa proper termination to this caricature of history that he 
omits all mention of the batileof Toulouse—more prudent, no doubt, than the 
ingenious eogioeer who claims it as a French victory. In #word, his 
whole account of this campaign is a false miniature of its events, a libel 
alike on Sou!t and Wellingtoa, a poor aud weak apology for Suchet, and 
a tiasue of errors and misrepresentations. We could say more, but our 
limits have beea outran, aud can only express a confident hope that the 
ease and occasional brilliancy of this volume will bliad no Eaglishman 
to its bad morality, its want of trath, aud its vainglorious spirit. 


— 
IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
GARIBALDI AND THE PRESIDENT OF THE SICILIAN SENATE. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


President.—General,—Deputed as I am by the foremost of my country- 
men to address you on this occasion, I can only repeat what all Sicilians 
have felt and will for ever feel, and what you have heard in the many 
cities you have liberated, the expression of gratitude for the benefits you 
have conferred on us. In convivial meetiogs there is usually the recip- 
rocation of adulatory speeches, and especially when the illustrious at- 
tend them, each speaker professing himself quite inadequate and un- 
worthy. Nothing of the kind, by my assent, shall occur here. Your 
victories have spoken on your part, our hearts respoud on ours. We 
have endured for twelve years a most ignominious servitude, imposed by 
one and countenanced by many. The whole Continent weighed us down. 
Is there avy Potentate, even now, who desires our independence? Yes, 
there is ; and the most irresistible of any: I see him here before me ; 
and I dare look confidently in his honest face. He bears his insignia at 
the bottom of his heart. None of bis time hath he ever thrown away: 
he shall now throw away no more of it on me. 

Garibaldi—Sicilians! Neither the habitude of my life, nor my feelings 
on this occasion will allow me many words. Happy as I am in your 
approbation, and elated as I must be by your applause, I would rather 
be praised at a distance both of time and place. 

I am about to leave you, my brave Sicilians. If to God in his mercy 
and wisdom it seems good to preserve my life, let me hope that our next 
meeting will be on, or before, the holiest and happiest ot days, the day 
whereon all the nations of Europe and America celebrate His Nativity 
who is rightly called the Son of God. Impious men assume his attri- 
butes, and sell what He gave freely to all, advertising it as parcel of 
their estate. These are the men who proclaim the Prince of Peace, while 
they put daggers into the hands of their followers, and raise armies at 
home and abroad to fight against us. We must contend where we would 
conciliate. For the present, let us be satisfied with having helped to de- 
liver from thraldom a certain number of our fellow-creatures. Some of 
them I observe around me. Had I the wings and eyes of an eagle, I 
could not in a few moments see them all, for they staud in every part 
of Sicily ; on her plains, on he mountains, On her seaboard, on her ships, 
which indeed are a part, and no ignoble part, ofher. Our Sicily (you 
have given me a right to call ber ours) never will forget the mariners 
who brought back her exiled children, ready at the present hour to suc- 
cour their brethren in Calabria. Parthenope smiles upon them, and 
beckons to them. The Neapolitans have not always been effeminate ; 
the Romans never. The most perfidious and restless of mankind, with- 
out provocation, or pretence of provocation, marched suddenly against 
Rome, batiered her. walls, slaughtered her defenders, expelled her magi- 
strates, aud overthrew her constitution. I forbear to remark on the 
Holy Father at this period. He possesses the keys which lock and un- 
lock consciences, surely he may do wBat he will with his own. If the 
Roman people recall me, as they will shortly, audibly and unanimously, 
they may with confidence relie on your energetic aid. Opponents we 
shail certainly encounter, and not only of one country, or following one 
train of policy. But without exertion and difficulty nothing worth pos 
sessing is to be won. Did the men of Switzerland gain their freedom 
without them? 
with yours? I ask inconsiderately such a question. The native land is 
to its occupier dear alike, whether precipitous or plaiv, whether covered 
with semestral snows or with fruits and flowers, successfully all the year. 
Ardent love of country has lately done in Sicily what it formally did io 
Switzerland. 

To much exertion, to the overcoming of many difficulties, to the en- 
durance of many privations, I owe the office you bave conferred on me. 
I will not eay, as is usually done in similar cases, 1 am unwortby of it. 
No; I am worthy, and I will be to the end. Tostate the contrary would 
be to impeach your judgment and to belie my conscience. I come a 
soldier among hereditary soldiere. Barons aud Senators! from whom do 
you inherit your castles and domains? From those brave Normans who 
conquered France and England, driving before them the more warlike and 
disciplined Saracen. Sweep, then, away thecrouching Bourbon. Listen 
to no term of peace with bim; drive him out at the foot’s point; the 
sword’s is too honourable for a coward and perjurer, the accomplice of 
Sbirri, the turnkey of jailera, and the helpmate of executioners, Shame 
upon those, in whatever station, who insist on compromise. Defy them, 

though they have seconds and you stand without one! Yes, dely ; but 
let the defiauce be in valiant deeds. Spare your words. Whoever is 
prodigal in speech of his good intentions, conceals evil ones. Did you 
ever bear an honest man talk of his honesty? When a robber puts a 
pistol to your breast, you know what he is about ; butif he invites you 
to come into the same bostelry and drink with bim, it is safer to gallop 
on. Be wary and circumspect, and the more you Lear of chatter, be the 
more taciturn. 

It is not the interest of Italy to be an invader ; it is not ber disposition 
to be an aggressor. Let us render her able to repulse any who would be 
either. We bave taken the first step toward the insurance of her inde- 
or preys She never enjoyed it before, and it is but latterly that she has 

d the heart toclaim it. Sicily was flourishing more than two thou- 
sand years ago ; why should she not again be? Even under conquerors 
and kings, under the Carthaginians, under the Greeks, under Hiero and 
Gelo, she flourished. These were not such creatures as the Bourbons. 
Syracuse, in their reigns, was more populous than Paris io the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth, the most magnificent and prosperous of French 
monarch. Agrigentum and Messana, and several other cities, contained 
men and wealth enough for numerous and formidable armies, The island, 
throughout, was highly cultivated ; her inhabitants were no fewer thao 
seven or eight millions. She exported to Rome alone corn sufficient for 
the supply of that enormous city. What are your imports and exports 
now? Little more, if I am rightly informed, than is furnished by a 
single house in Manchester or Liverpool, through the indastry of the one 
city and the enterprice of theother. More merebant veseels sail into and 
from Liverpool in the year, than into and from all the ports of Sicily, if 
you deduct the small craft carrying provisions into Malta, and belonging 
to thaticland. The vigilance of Great Britain is suspected by those who 
excite sutpicion in ul] quarters by overt acts. Evgland would not grasp 
Sieily, and could not hold it; others may attempt both, unless you 
speedily fortify the coast, arming 30,000 volunteers, subsidiary to 20,000 
regulars. Eleven years ago every people of Italy would have been tree, 
if left to establish their own form of government. When Rome fell (ard 
you know by whom she fell) all sank together. 

I do not dissemble my vexation at the slight of band under the table, 
the transfer by which | lost my country, and that bumble tenement ia 
which I first opened my eyes to those above them. But may Italy be 
benefited by the barter. She has not forfeited ber honour; the has 
broken no promiee ; she bas deceived no hopcs, One lesson she has now 
learnt, and never will forget ; namely, that it is safer to place her trast 

the jealouey of her neighbours than in their sympathy, She will be 


secure so long as she abstains from alliances,—from a of one 
Power to another. rye 

Barons and Senators! you are about to convoke the people of town 
and country, and to uproll before them what the generality never dreamt 
of, and never desired,—the undefined plan of universal suffrage. Will 
yuu not hereby deposit power in more bands than can ase it properly? 

ill the necessitous aud indolent be contented? Will the affluent be 
ome against the claims of co-partnership? None are so restless as the 

e. 

It seems to me who am, and always bave been, a Republican, that uni- 
versal suffrage can only be beneficial where the people is both indastri- 
ous and instructed. ignorant will either elect their leaders from 
men somewhat like t lves, or from those who have the means of 
feasting and inebriating them. The clown will attract clowns; the sol- 
dier will attract soldiers. Schools are the best garricons of a State, In- 
stract your children and you may defy your euemies. In two hours of 
the twenty four much may be learot. Oa every saiat’s day, supposing 
the number not to exceed ten or twelve, there should be an examination 
and a prize. Perhaps, some of you here present may think I am dis- 
coursiog on matters out of my sphere. Let them look towards America 
and read the answer. In that country, or in Holland, or in Switzerland, 
or in any district of Germany, they wiil find sedulous care taken so to 
train the young shoot in due season. The people of Switzerland bent 
over the book before they bent over the plough. The Republican form 
of government suited both equally. Agriculture and commerce thrive 





And what is the country they fought for in comparison | 


besé under it, and there were the roots of Republicanism in each of these 
| countries, When I was a Tribune, I would consent to no other system. 
The memory of past glory roused the Roman people, and I saw instances 
of valour and self-devotion such as shone forth but rarely in their earlier 
days. Then came forth more than one Clelia, more than one Cornelia, 
and the murdered Gracchi left masculine deecendants. Soon shall they 
recover their long-alienated inheritance, in despite of the two renegades 
sent from the same quarter, for different purposes. One of them would 
represent me as an enemy to religion, another as ambitious of a crown. 
Barons and senators of Sicily! I have been a Tribune, I am now a Dic- 
tator,—I shall never condescend to be a King! Wheuever you elect one, 
let it be from among yourselves. Let the office be hereditary, the power 
limited. Let it-be established as a primary law, that none of the princes, 
none of the princesses, intermarry with royal families. I offer you this 
advice before I resign my office, which will be on the day when you have 
nominated the first constitutional King of Sicily.—Atheneum. 


eS 
BRITISH FISH AND FISHERIES. 

The Fisheries are a principal source of food to the people of the British 
Isles ; nevertheless they are but partially developed. Of late years, 
owing to the rapid means of transit by steam, fish has been conveyed in- 
deed much more generally than formerly ; but the sea might still feed 
many more people than it does. A glance at a few statistics will show 
Vs progress, and may give some idea of the extents, of the British 

-Derles, 

In 1578 France had on the bank of Newfoundland 150 fishing vessels, 
Spain 120 to 130, Portugal 50, and Eogland only from 30 to 50. 

The regulation and management of fisheries in times gone by seems 
curious in these free-trade times. In 1633 Charles I. ordered an associa- 
tion of the three kingdoms, governed by a standing committee ; and, for 
the better encouragement of the adventurer, enjoined the strict observance 
of Lent. During the Protectorate little was done, except: the reduction 
of the duty on salt ; but Charles II. appoiated, in 1677, a council of royal 
fishery ; and, for the encouragement of those engaged in this branch of 
commerce, a lottery was granted for three years ; a collection was made 
in the churches, and an exemption for seven yeara from customs, both 
inwards and outwards, on the sale of fish exported to the Baltic, Den- 
mark, Norway, and some other countries. 

Moreover, all victuallers and coffee house keepers were eompelled to 
take a certain number of herrings each year, at 303. per barrel, until a 
foreign market could be established to the satisfaction of the council. 
Beyond these encouragements, a duty of 2s. 6d. was imposed upon foreign 
herrings imported, and a promise was made of all such other advantages 
as experience should discover to be necessary. No advantage seems to 
have permanently resulted from these stringent and singular regulations. 
After sixteen years of disappoiatment a charter was granted to a new 
fishing company, having a capital of £11,580. This seems to have also 
ended in failure. In the year 1749, the Society of the Free British 
Fishery was established, with a capital of £500,000 ; a bounty of 363. 
per ton on all decked vessels of from 20 to 30 tons employed in fishing, 
was granted for fourteen years. In 1757 the bounty was increased to 
56 per ton, aud in 1759 to 80:. per ton, besides a grant of 23, 8d. per 
barrel upon all fi-h imported. Iaterest, moreover, at the rate of 3 per 
cent., was secured to the subscribers, payable out of the customs revenue. 
This scheme, however, also proved a failure. In the same year, 1759, 
the whole of the small fishing vessels of Scotland only brought in four 
barrels of herrings cured at sea, each of which, in bounties alone, cost 
the Government £113 15s, and each barrel of mercantile herrings cost 
£159 7s. 6d. 

In the reign of George IIL. (1786) a fresh Act of Parliament was made : 
a bounty of 43. per barrel was given on the fish, aud the tonnage duty 
was reduced to 202. By this regulation, on an average of ten years, 
54,394 barrels were annually taken, at a cost to the Government of about 
| 7s. 6d. per barrel. In 1808, the bounty was agaia raised to 603. per ton, 
on decked vessels of not less than sixty tons burden: other grants were 
made, but the old system of forcing trade by such means being radically 
wrong. each of these efforts ended in failure. 

In 1830, the tonnage duty and all protective dues were repealed ; and, 
in the year 1837, the Fishery Commissioners reported that 397,737 bar- 
rels of berrings had been cured. In 1832, the average produce of the 
fisheries of all sorts, carried on by the inhabitants of Newfoundland, is 
stated to have been then worth £516,417, and from the ports and har- 
bours of Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, &s., large quantities of fish were 
broughito England. From the coast of Labrador, the year’s produce was 
estimated, by McCulloch, at £350,000. In 1836, the number of British 
veesels engaged in the Newfoundland and Labrador fisheries amounted 
to 94, with 721 men. The boats employed were in number, 11,427 ;— 
fishermen and boys, 49,720; coopers, 1,916 ; fish-curers. 1916; persons 
employed in cleansing, drying, and packing the fish, 26,038 ; labourers, 
7.235 ; barrels of herrings, 497,615 ; quantity of cod cured and dried, 
38,040 cwt. ; pickled, 6,276 barrels. : 

Large eupplies, besides, were obtained from the home fisheries, that of 
herrings being an importaat item. Oa the coasts of Devon and Corn- 
wall, about a thousand boats are, duriog portions of the year, engaged in 
the pilcbard fishery, giving employment to about 3500 men at sea, and 
5,000 men and women on shore. ‘fhe fish are pickled in barrels, and ex 
ported to the continent, to the extent of about 30 000 hogsheads per an- 
num. Besides, there are the mackerel, oyster, and other ehell-fish. The 
supplies from the British rivers and lakes, &c., are also great. Never- 
theless, it seems to be clear that,—considering the increase which has 
taken place since the trade restrictions of the fisheries have been abolished, 
and the improved methods of conveyance, &.,a more plentiful supply 
should come to market than at present 

A few years since it was hoped that a movement then in progress for 
the working of the excellent and abundant fishery fields on the west coast 
ot Ireland would shortly lead to a greatly increased supply to the metro- 
polis and other towns of Eagland. while providing a profitable field of 
labour and livelihood to the idle Irish resident on that coast. We regret 
to say that nothing bas come of this hopefal prospect as yet, so far as we 
ean learn. Can it be that Paddy, with his hauds in bis pockets, still ob- 
jects, on moral principle, to “take all the fish out o’ the sae?” 

————_ 


PARIS IN 1860. 


The Moniteur devotes several columns to an article ander this heading, 
writtea by Dr.Vernon, and the 7imes correspondent gives a general review 
of it. Dr. Vernon starts across Paris, note-book in hand, on the look-out 
for novelties, “ along streets either paved or macadamized, along roads 
planted with trees, along promenades and boulevats, and through squares, 
tiadiog frequently upon our path beaches of stone, iron, or wood, offer- 
ing repose to the idler or the weary, to old menand children.” He then 
gives lists of the buildings that have beea constructed, completed, or en- 
larged, from 1852 to 1860,—religious edifices, schools and asylums, hos- 
pitals, bridges,—of gardens that bave been planted, and thoroughfares 
that have been opened,—iocludiog among them many works that are not 
yet finished, but are being actively prosecuted. 

“ Oid Paris now reckons forty-seven Catholle churches (the Assump- 
tion included), five Protestant temples, and two Israelite temples. The 
anuexed communes have nineteen churches, but they are much less spa- 
cious than those of old Paris. These latter are able to contain one-eighth 
of the population, while the saburbano could admit at one time hardly a 
twentieth of the population of the aunexed communes.” 

Barracks are a class of buildings with which the second Empire has 
largely endowed Paris, Under this reiga, besides the two vast buildings 
near the ChA&teaa d’Eau and the Hotel de Ville, there have sprung up 

















the barracks near the Bank of France and in the Bois de Boulogne. 
These are a epecies of construction for which London or New York will 
hardly envy brilliant Paris. You would prefer, perhaps, to be more on 
an equality with the French capital in respect of fountains. Of these 
there are eighty-two in Paris, besides an immense number of what are 
called borne foniaines, equivalent to our street pumps, or hydrants. And 
everybody who has visited Paris knows how highly ornamental most of 
these fountaine are, and will think, with a smile and a sigh, of the soda- 
water bottles in Trafalgar Square, or the poor dry lily in the City Hall 
“ Park” of New York. Squares, or small public gardens, tastefully + 
planted with flowers, have been made within the last eight years in va- 
rious parts of Paris, in the poorer quarters as well as in the more aristo~ 
cratic ones, and the gardens of the Champs Elysées have wonderfully 
beautified the favourite promenade, which we all remember a barren 
waste. 

Dr. Vernon reckons eight new bridges built since in 1852, besides that 
of Austerlitz, which has been almost entirely reconstructed, and the 
Pont Neuf which has been greatly improved. There are now twenty-six 
bridges open on the Seine at Paris, at only two of which (those of Bercy 
and Grenelle), toll is paid. Other bridges are projected, of which the 
most important, it is said, will be that of Louis Philippe—to be placed 
opposite the street of the same name—and of the Louvre. The cost of 
all the great works enumerated and projected has caused some uneasi- 
ness with respect to the finances of the city, but Dr. Vernon assures us 
that such anxiety is groundless, and has been completely dissipated. Be 
declines entering into details of the municipal budget, gives a brief sum- 
mary, which probably must be taken as official :— 

“The receipts of the city of Paris in 1859 amounted, in round numbe 
to 100 millions francs, and this revenue is enough to meet all the indis- 
pensable municipal expenses : it suffices for the interest and sinking fund 
of the various loans made for the expenses of great public works, and for 
the bakers’ fund : in short, it suffices for all ordinary expense: the an- 
nexation of the suburban zone has alone given rise to the new loan. The 
credit of the city of Paris annually improves: not only have all its loans 
been eagerly taken, but its bonds, issued last year at 400f., are now 
quoted at 485f. In matters of credit the public is the best judge. 
Moreover, the great works of the city of Paris bave not only a moral and 
political object, but the expense is productive. The revenues of the 
capital will increase by the affluence of strangers its splendour at- 
tracte.”’ 

According to the article under consideration the number of paved 
streets in old Paris (not including, that is to say, the new (arrondisse- 
ment) is 1,245, and of gravelled (empierrees) or macadamized streets, 254. 
Io the annexed communes most of the streets are neither paved nor mac- 
adamized. A square métre of pavement costs about 12f, and of macadam 
from 3f. to 3}f.; but the difference of cost is considered to be more than 
neutralized by the difference of wear and of expense in keeping in repair. 
The great streets and boulevarts opened since 1852 are macadamized. 
In 1859, 1,126,475f. were expénded in pavement, and 2,145,586f. in gra- 
velling and macadamization. There are about 400 kilometres of paved 
streets in Paris and about 100 of gravel and macadam, 390 of flag or as- 
phalt footpath, and 350 of plauted ways, boulevart, promenade, and 
squares. The sewers are 196 kilométres in length. The expense of street- 
cleaning in 1859 was about $305,000, and of street-watering something 
less than $40,000, which latter item appears by no means large, consider- 
ing that this department is now well attended toin Paris. This summer 
the expense of watering the streets ought, one would think, to be ex- 
tremely small, seeing that there have hardly ever been twenty-four hours 
without rain ; but the water-carts are said to have been extremely zea- 
lous in discharge of their duty, making it curious to observe how, as soon 
as a shower ends and a faint sun-ray appears, they emerge from their re- 
treats to irrigate the already soaked ground. 

The population in Paris, we are told, was, in 1856, 1,174,346, includ- 
ing the garrison. The recent annexation has brought into Paris 395,454 
inhabitants, also including troops. This would give a present popula- 
tion of 1,569.800; but, allowing for progressive increase, it is supposed 
that in 1861 Paris will contain 1,700,000 souls. This does not include 
the floating population of visitors who do little more than pass 
through. 

————— 

Natronat Epvcartion iv IneLanp.—The report of the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland—their twenty-sixth report—states that at 
the close of the year 1859 they had 5,496 schools in operatioa, and the 
average daily number of children in actual attendance in the year had 
been 269,203—an increase of 3,112 over the previous year. The average 
number of children on the school rolls was 519,175, and the to al number 
whose names appeared on the rolls at any time during the entire year 
was 806510. The Commissioners trained during the year 289 teachers, 
aod had in their service at the end of the year 5,636 priucipal aud as- 
sistant teachers, but of theee only 2,791 had been trained. 839 per cent. 
of the children are Roman Catholics, only 5:1 per cent. belonging to the 
Established Charch, 10°5 Presbyterians. Of the Protestant children about 
18 per cent. attend schools where the teachers are exclusively Catholics ; 
of the Catholic scholars 3} per cent. attend schools where the teachers 
are exclusively Protestant. The Commicsioners direct their inspectors, 
in any cases where they fiod the children of one faith receiving religious 
instruction from teachers of another faith, to use their utmost vigilance 
to discover whether any compulsion or inducement, contrary to the fun- 
damental rule on this subject, has bzen used to cause children to be pre- 
sent at such religious instruction. But there realiy appears to be no 
proselytizing goiug on. The head inspector, who reports on the Clon- 
mel “ model school,’’? mentions that all the young persons of different 
creeds trained ia it from its opening in 1849 have remained stedfast to 
their religious princip!es ; most of them are now iu charge of National 
schools under Roman Catholic clergymen, some have become nuns, others 
have been appointed to situations in Roman Catholic seminaries, one in 
the Catholic Bishop of Waterford’s college. The condition of the ele- 
mentary schools appears to be encouraging. It is stated that there isa 
gradual improvement going on, and that the desire for rudimentary eda- 
cation is very great among the lower classes, and is growing, aud the 
number of useful teachers is increasing. Mr. Vere Foster has generously 
expended upwards of £2,000 in the purchase of school apparatus, which 
he has distributed among 785 school he d d for the labour of 
even children causes great irregularity of attendance, and the inspector 
revisiting a school after the lapse of four or five months may fiad half 
the children he left there are absent or gone. The reports of the pro- 
ficiency in elementary knowledge are very rarely. Lessons in reading are 
very seldom given, and numbers of untrained teachers in rural districts 
never heard a good reader in their lives. It is stated that there is too 
much rote teaching, and “ hard driving” to secure apparent proficiency 
without thorough grounding in elementary principles. Boys who can 
work all the exercises iu the arithmetic-book fall in the practical ques- 
tions of every-day market life, and are shamed by an uneducated coun- 
trywoman, who will solve them “ upon her tongue.’”’ These are defects 
to be remedied, but they are not peculiar to Ireland, and we learn that 
the reading and writing are satisfactory, and the arithmetic is fairly 
taught, in six of every ten schools. The girls are said to read better 
than the boys, but not to understand arithmetic so well. The children 
who are taught in the model schvols get an education of a superior cha- 
racter, and in one of the ordinary National schools at Nenagh the inspec- 
tor was rather surprised to find that the parish priest had introduced 
Latin and Greek, and they are taught in a very creditable manner, and 
without neglecting the more esseutial branches of education. The ad- 
vanced class construed Horace very correctly, and on the inspector giving 
27 of them an improvised and difficult passage as an exercise in dicta- 
tion, 19 wrote it with ease aud correctness. In this school, with a daily 

average attendance of only 41, the school fees for the year amounted to 
£100; but in the rural districts the amount received from the parents is 
small. The sums paid by the children in 1859 in aid of the teachers’ sa- 
laries, together with the local subscriptions, amounted to an average of 
only 3s. 34. per pupil. There a few industrial schools for girls, who 
devote part of the day to liter. uction and part to work, and thus 
e time ; and there are 143 
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Wircucrart at Home anp Aproap.—King James, in his work on 
witchcrafé, states the strict truth when he says that the patting to death 
of witcbes is “ according to the municipal laws of all Caristiaa nations.” 
Dr. Hatchinson, a bishop of the Eaglish Church ia Ireland. in aa essay 
on witcberaft, states that the laws against witchcraft came from Scotland, 
and Dr. Johnson gave itcirculation. It might have been sufficient for the 
Doctor to have recollected that, eight-and-forty years before the earliest 
notice of the burning of a witch in Scotland, the Eaglish Goverameat 
burned Joan of Arc for impated witchcraft. And, without advertiug to 
the Roman laws, which appear to be directed against witchcraft, it is 





certain enough that in all Christian countries, from the earliest times, 
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witches 
King, the sixth century, is distinga 
who laughed at the belief in witchcraft, and protected the witches from 
the cruelties of the populace and of the Judges. As to the case of Scot- 
land, Bishop Hutebfaeon and Dr. Johnson suppose that the English Act 
against wi‘chcraft originated with King James, whereas the first Act in 
agaiost witches—1563—was only an imitation of the two Acts 
which had existed in Eogland previously—one of Elizabeth, which she 
introduced into Ireland, and one of Heory VIII.—1541. A little in- 
quiry, also, on the part of Bishop Hutchinson or his copyist, Dr. John- 
son, would have taught them that for one witch that bas been burned in 
there have been twenty burn-din Eogland. Dr. Johnson might 
have recollected what he had read ia Hudibras, that Hopkins, the witch- 
finder, as Butler tells us, 
“ Within a year, 


Burned three score of them in one shire ;” 


and Dr. Zachary Grey, the learned commentator on Hudibras, states that 
he had seen an enumeration, from which it appeared that, between the 
year 1640 to the year 1650, between three and four thousand witches 
were put todeath in Eogland. The contemporary testimony of Howel, 
in his amusing letters, to the frequency of executions for witchcraft in 
his day, is quite conclusive as to their being a common popular spectacle. 
Writing in 1646, he says :—‘‘ The devil may walk freely up and down 
the streets of London now, for there is not a cross to fright him any- 
where, and it seems he was never so busy in any country upon earth, for 
there have been more witches arraigned and executed here lately than 
ever were in this island since the creation.” Again writing in 1645, 
and mentioning generally the commonness of witches and their execu- 
tions in Scotland, he says more specifically that “near upon three hun- 
dred were arraigaoed, and the major part of them executed in Essex and 
Sussex only” (alone). While these records show that Eagland has taken 
her fair share in the murder of witches, it must not be eupposed that 
England sinued in zeal against witches more than the nations of the 
Continent in this respect. In Lowaine alone, the younger Cassaubon 
tells us, that, about this time, and within the space of a few years, nine 
hundred men and women saffered death as wizards and witches. In the 
same seventeenth century, Ludovicus a Paramo, in noticing the great 
benefits which the Inquisition had conferred on the Christian world, 
mentions that in the course of 150 years, in had consigned 30,000 witches 
to the flames. 

There are few literary men whose characters have suffered more in 
justice from the ignorance of their critics than King James I. He, un- 
fortunately, wrote a book on witcberaft, and hence he has been called 
superstitious, as if a man could deserve the name of superstitious for 
believing what no man of his age doubted, and what all the learned of 
his time—a solitary exception is not worth noticing—held it to be a de- 
nial of the truth of revealed religion to dispute. Did any one of the pre- 
lates of the Church by whom the King was surrounded, and who taught 
him superstitions infinitely more vile and demoralising and pernicious 
than the belief in witchcraft—superstitions with which he certainly 
never was acquainted till he came into their society—did any great 
man, or any philosopher of his age, believe one particle less in witch- 
craft than did His Majesty ? His predecessor, Elizabeth, who isreckoned 
a wise monarch, brought in a bill making witchcraft felony. To this 
step she was moved by the entreaties of Bishop Jewel, who is to this 
day regarded as a bright ornament of the Protestant Church of Eogland, 
Jewel’s belief in witchcraft was stronger than King James’s. He spoke of 
it from personal knowledge. In the petition to the Queen for the exter- 
mination of the sisterhood, he says:—It may please your Grace to 
understand that this kind of people—I mean witches and sorcerers— 
within these few years, are marvellously increased within your Grace’s 
realms. These eyes have seen most evident and manifest marks of their 
wickedness. Your Grace’s subjects pine away even unto death, their 
colour fadeth, their flesh rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses 
bereft. Wherefore your poor subjects’ humble petition to your High- 
ness is, that the laws touching such malefactors may be put in due execution. For 
the shoal of them is great, their doings horrible, their malice intolerable, 
their examples most miserable; and I pray God they never practise 
farther than upon the subject,””—Scotch paper. 





ment of his daughter, the Landgravine of Hesse Hombour, 

booke and Windsor furniture, and a hundred fond reminiscences of her 
English home. The poor old father is represented in a purple gown, bis 
snowy beard falliog over his breast—the star of his famous Order still 
idly shining on it. He was not only sightless, he became utterly deaf. 
All light, all reason, all sound of human voices, all the pleasures of this 
world of God, were taken from him. Some slight lucid moments he had ; 
in one of which the Queen, desiring to see him, entered the room, and 
found bim singing a hymo, and accompanying himself at the harpsichord. 


for his family, and then for the nation, concluding with a prayer for him- 
self, that it might please God to avert his heavy calamity from him, but 
if not, to give him resignation to submit. He then burst into tears, and 
his reason again fled. 

What preacher need moralise on this story ; what words save the sim- 
plest are requisite to tell it? It is too terrible for teare. The thought 
of such a misery smites me down in submission before the Ruler of kings 
and men, the Monarch Supreme over empires and republics, the insoru- 
table Dispenser of life, health, happiness, victory. “O brothers,” I said 
to those who heard me first in America—“O brothers! speaking the 
same dear mother tongae—O comrades! enemies no more, let us take a 
mournful hand together as we stand by this royal corpse, and call a 
truce to battle! Low he lies to whom the proudest used to kneel once, 
and who was cast lower than the poorest ; dead, whom millions prayed 
for in vain. Driven off his throne ; buffeted by rude hands ; with his 
children in revolt ; the darling of his old age killed before him untimely ; 
our Lear hangs over her breathless lips ‘and cries, ‘‘ Cordelia, Cordelia, 
stay a little!” 

“ Vex not his ghost—oh! let him pass—he hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer !” 
Hush! Strife and Quarrel, over the solemn grave! Sound, Trumpets, a 
mournful march. Fall, Dark Curtain, upon his pageant, his pride, his 
grief, his awfal tragedy !”—Thackeray’s Four Georges. 


Chess. 
PROBLEM No. 610. By Samuel Loyd. 
BLACK. 






































A Few Hours my a Frencu Man-or-War —“ Miserable is the fate of | 
the poor wretch who has to pass from the province of Algiers to that of 
Constantine. He cannot go by land unless he go round by the desert, 
for the independent Kabyles would shoot him. He must go by sea, and 
must go in a French vessel of war. Let me tell my story as a warning 
to others. The first operation is to go to the Post Office in Algiers. In the 

* courtyard of tbe Post Office, at the hour indicated, you will find a crowd, 
say one hundred, of the dirtiest and most repulsive inhabitants of this 
iitems earth—Maltese, Jews, and Arabs, and half-castes of every race ; 
they are all pressing to a little window where the tickets are given. 
You must push your way among all these, and you must go in person, | 
with your passport in your hand. The probability is that there are more 
applicants than tickets, and unless you push lustily, and yield to no fear 
of falling vermin, you will never get to Constantine. I will suppose 
that you have succeeded in getting to the window, the gentleman inside 
is remarkably leisurely and civil, the crowd at your back is naturally | 
impatient and pressing. You are told that the first-class tickets are all | 
reserved for superior officers; the second, for the inferior officers ; the | 
third-class titket entitles eee to standing-room on the deck, and the | 
voyage lasts about forty-eight hours. 

“T was so fortunate as to have a friend at court, and by great luck I | 
obtained a second-class ticket ; but this did not admit me to eithera 
first or second class cabin, or to mess with the magnates of the sword ; it 
simply gave me a sleeping-berth. For this the Post Office charges forty- 
eight francs. Never was such a vessel of war seen as the Phare. The 
deck was a dirty bivouac—men, women, and children of every couniry | 
and costume lay huddled in blankets. It is probably connected iu some | 
way with ‘ colonization’ that all the French officers on board had wives 
with them, and that the wives had more than the usual number of chil- 
dren, according to French statistics. The evidence these interesting | 
Gallic Algerians gave of a sound condition of lungs must have been very | 
satisfactory to their martial parents. But the ladies are not allowed to} 
enter the two sacred cabins. For the chief part of the day, except when | 
taken ont for a little air and exercise, they and their babies are ranged | 
upon shelves round a very small cabin under the quarter-deck. There 
they are in two tiers, in every attitude of maternal tenderness, inter- 
pg at intervals by circumstances attendant upon the rolling of the | 
vesse 

“Now, this cabin is just large enough, with very close packiog, to hold | 
a table and ten small chairs; and as the French Government does not 

propose to itself to starve the mercantile classes of its‘ colony ’ to death, 
‘ les civiles’ are allowed to be supplied by the purveyor with breakfast and 

dinner in this hole. The consequence is, that from nine o’clock in the | 
morning till eight o’clock at night, ten men are always eating and talk- 
ing in this ladies’ cabin. They are commis voyageurs, Jews, Maltese traders, 
and people from the fair at Algiers. The language is never very refined, 
and sometimes rather gross. The scene is occasionally enlivened by the 
entrance of a fat little Frenchman in regimentals, who makes a frantic 
effort to get to his wife and children, and gesticulates and scolds in obedi- 
ence to the silent commands of his wife. But it is quite useless ; ‘Jes ci- 
viles’ stand upon their rights as ‘ /es militaires’ stand upon theirs—they have 
paid their money ; and if Messieurs les Offciers are particular about their 
wives, why don’t they take them into their own cabin, or let the civiles 
dine there? The system, therefore, does not act very well for the mili- 
tary magnates, to whose honour and glory it was erected. As to its ef- 
fect upon commerce, there can be no question aboutit. No man who has 
any self-respect could possibly subject himself habitually to such humilia- 
tions. I perfectly understand that on board a man-of-war civilians must 
always be intruders. But why put a vessel of war to such a purpose? 

There were more than two hundred deck passengers on board Le Phare— 
surely that would have paid, even according to the exorbitant notions of 
profit of the Messageries Inpériales. 

“ However, the horrors on deck and the stenches below drove me to 
pass my time on the forecastle, and gave me a full view of the windings 
of the African shore, from which I believed we never diverged for more | 
than a mile. As the ship stopped at every town or village on the coast 
for at least an hour, I had an opportunity of noticing the progress of the 
French settlements on the seaboard. Dellis is one of the most important 
of these places. We stopped here four hours to disembark gunpowder. 
Daring the whole of this time, the officers in command were chiefly em- | 
ployed in making the passengers put out their pipes and cigars; but I 
noticed that an individual success in this attempt only occasioned a flash 
from a lucifer-match five minutes afterwarde.’’— Wingrove Cooke. 














Tue Last Days or Georce III.—From November 1810, George III. 
ceased to reign. All the world knows the story of his malady ; all his- 
tory presents no sadder figure thansthat of the old man, blind and de- 
sett of reason, wandering through the rooms of his palace, addressing 
imaginary Parliaments, reviewing fancied troops, holding ghostly courts. 
I have seen his picture as it was taken at this time, hanging in the apart- 
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White to play, and checkmatein five moves. 
SoLvTion TO Prosiem No. 609. 
White. lack, 
1. RtoQR8ch K tks R 
2. Ktto B7 ch K moves 
3. Ktto Kt ch K moves 
4. Ktto Kt 6 ch K moves 
5. P to B7 checkm ite. 





GAME in which Mr. Kolisch gave to a fine player, Mr. Mandolfo, the Queen’s 


k and the move. 
(Remove Black Queen’s Rook.) 


White (M.) Black (K.) White (M.) Black (K.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 11 Castles BtoQB4 
2BtoQB4 Kt to K B 3 12 BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 
3 KttoQB3 PtoQB3 13 PtoK R3 PtoK R4 (a) 
4PtoQ3 PtoQKt4 14 PtksB P tks P 
5 BtoQKt3 PtoQR4 15 Kt tks K P Q Kt to Q5 (b) 
6PtoQR4 PtoQ Kt5 16 QtoK K Kt to K 5 (¢) 
7 KttoQR2 PtoQ4 17 Btks Q Kt to K Kt 6 
8 PtksP P tks P 18 P tks Kt KttoK7 
9 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 or B6 mate 
10 QtoK2 BtoK Kt5 | 





(a) A magnificent combination—(b) Threatening mate or the loss of the 
Queen.—(c) Forcing the game whatever White play. Should 





17 P iks Kt Q tks B 
18 P tks QtoR4 
19 Kt to Kt6ch kK to K 2 
It 20 Kttks R P to K Kt 6 wins 
17 Qtks Kt Q tks B 
18 KttoK B3ch P tks Q 
17 Kt tks Q Kt to K 7 checkmate 
AEST 








Trevronic Becears.—* The beggars of Germany rejoiced in their 
Golden Age; it extended throughout nearly two centuries, from the in- 
vasions of the Turks until after the conclusion of the Swedish war (1450 
to 1650). During this long period it was frequently the case that beg- 
ging was practised less from necessity than for pleasure : indeed, it was 
pursued like a regular calling. For poetry had estranged herself from 
the nobility; knights no longer went out on adventures to seek giants 
and dragons, or to liberate the Holy Tomb; she had likewise become 
more and more alien to the citizen, since he considered it unwise to 
brood over verses and rhymes, when he was called upon to calcalate his 
profits in hard coin. Even the ‘Sons of the Muses,’ the scholars had be- 
come more prosaic, since there was so much to learn and so many uni- 
versities to visit, and the masters could no longer wander from one coun- 
try to another with thousands of pupils. 

“Then poetry (as everything in human life gradually descends) began 
to ally herself with beggars and vagrants. That which formerly had 
been misfortunes and misery became soon a sort of free art, which only 
retained the mask of misery in order to pursue its course more safely and 
undisturbed. Mendicity became a distinct institution, was divided into 
various branches, and was provided with a language of its own. Doubt- 
less, besides the frequent wars, it was the Gipsies—appearing in Ger- 
many, at the beginning of the fifteenth century, in larger swarms thap 
ever—who contributed greatly to this state of things. They formed en- 
tire tribes of wanderers, as free as the birds in the air, now dispersing 
themselves, now reuniting, resting wherever forests or moors pleased, or 
stupidity and superstition allured them, possessing nothing, but ap- 
propriating to themselves the property of everybody, by stratagem or 
rude force. 

“In what manner and to what extent sich beggary bad grown up and 
branched off towards the close of the fifteenth century, what artifices and 
even what language these beggars used t¢ employ, is shown us in Johann 
Knebel’s Chronicles, the MSS. of which ar preserved in the Library of 
the City and University of Bale.’’"—Hotten's Luther's Book of Vagabonds. 





Dientry aND ImpupeNce.—According jo Mr. Wingrove Cooke strange 


scenes occur eometimes in Algeria: “ Aswe drove down the steep incline, | 


which a good French road now renders @sy, the morning air was fresh, 
and we drew our ecarfs about us. The’ships of the desert’ were al- 
ready under way, and were crowding 18 inconveniently: ‘Comme ils 
sont bétes, ces Arabes!’ They will notget out of the way. There isa 
magnificent middle-aged fellow seated onbis camel driving a troop of six 
others. He must be six feet one or two. His beard might be envied by 
Jupiter. His limbs are large and round full of muscle without contor- 
tion. He is replete with dignity, and sit in the ample folds of his white 
bournouse grave and majestic—but withqt any idea of getting ont of the 
way. 
poy together, who is hallooing and cracking his whip, and who, in 
his small cap‘and blue blouse, has not on} particle of poetry or dignity in 
his appearance, knows that that Arab isa humbug, and feels that he is a 
puisance. After nearly upsetting his vehicle against the buttocks of one 
of the camels, he double-throngs his havy whip, and with a ‘cre-é nom 


When be had finished, he knelt down and prayed aloud for her, and then | th 


de dieu, chien !’ brings it down with fall force upon the ehoulders ot the 
re tative of Aeia’s conquering race. Down goes the Arab with a 
yell of gutteral sound. Before we are out of sight be has scrambled 

again on his camel and resumed his majestic and contemplative position.” 


ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC.—As was to be expected, it now appears that 
the iron covering of the Red Sea telegraph was quite rotten, like that of 
the Atlantic telegraph, and in course of a single year. The gutta-percha 
covering is also said to have been defective ; but is it not quite likely 





at the rusting iron will eat into the gutta-percha itself, and destroy it as 
aninsulator? Ship timbers, at least, become curiously changed and 
blackened where iron bolts pass through them ; and this appears to arise 
from the catalytic action of the oxygen, which rasts ihe metal, and is 
transferred to the adjoining material, and replaced by new oxygen in 
the rust, by a now well-known chemical action. This will only form an 
additional reason for rejecting iron as a covering to telegraphic lines. 

per, as we have ere now said, would be better and cheaper in the 
end, were any such ponderous covering still held to be essential ; and, 
indeed, this is now suggested in the Malia Times for a new Red Sea cable. 
Iron, too, being a positively electric metal, and copper a negatively 
electric one, may not the insulating material, thas placed between two 
fires, as it were, in iron covered cables, be actually destroyed by electri- 
cal action? In every way, iron ought to be rejected ; and, if the tele- 
graphic wires were made of greater calibre, as they really appear to 
require to be in long lines, the only additional strengthening, besides a 
good insulating material, euch as India rubber, if it can now be rightly 
and economically applied, would appear to be an outer covering of 
tarred rope-yarn. The French threaten to cut us out as layers of an At- 
lantic line, but are they properly prepared witb a really improved cable? 
—London paper. 
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(Advertisement. ] 

ESTABLISHED Twaxty Years.—Hrxam AnpERSON, No. 99 Bowery, will 
open, to-day, a fresh stock of elegant Fall Carpets, consisting of English Me- 
dallia, Velvet, Brussels, (real Brussels,) three-ply and ingrain Carpets, rugs, 
mats, matting, shades, druggets and floor oil-cloths, offered at prices far below 
any quoted in our City. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


F. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
acng at USGS? hate lcs Writer uian arougat® AMPED! of ew Geode 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of — who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





J. R. STAPFORD'S | 
OLIVE TAR. 


| WHEN OLIVE TAR IS INHALED, ITS BEAL-| 
ing Balsamic Odours are brought in direct 
jcontact with the lining membranes of the 

Throat, Bronchial Tubes, and all the 

Alr-Celis of the Lungs, 
Relieving at once any Pain or Oppression, and heal- 
ing any Irritation or Inflammation. 
| When Olive Tar Is taken upon Sages. 
it forms an unequalled Soothing and Healing Syrup 
for Coughs and ali Throat Diseases. 

When Olive Tar Is applied, its magnetic} 
or concentrated curative powers render it a most 
[speedy and efficient 
i PAIN ANNIHILATOR. 
| Olive Tar is not sticky—does not 
} discolour. 
| witty cents a bottle, at No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
| and by all Druggists. 


| J. R. STAFFORD’S 
IRON & SULPHUR POWDERS 


Are a soluble preparation of Iron and Su!phur, identi- 
\cal with that existing in the blood of a perfectly healthy 
person. Uniting with the digested food, 
They Revitalize and Purify the Blood,| 
|\They impart Energy to the Nervous 
| System, 

Maer Invigorate the Liver, 





They Strengthen the Digestion, 

‘They Regulate the Secretions of the 
, 

'and area Specific fdr all Female Weak- 

| nesses. 

| PRICE ONE DOLLAR A PACKAGE. 

j At 442 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

j and all Drugeists. | 











STEAM. 
NEW YORK, SOUTHAMPTON, AND HAVRE. 


HE VANDERBILT EUROPEAN LINE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIPS SAI 
between New York, Southampton and Havre. 

From New York for 

Southampton and Havre 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, July 28.... .....00006 

ILLINOIS, Capt. S. P. Griffen........... Saturday, Aug. 11.. 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. E. Lefevre....Saturday, Sep. 8.. 

ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... ceeded Saturday, Sep. 22. 

VANDERBILT, Capt. P. K. Lefevre....Saturday, Oct. 20.. “a 

ILLINOIS, Capt. 8. P. Griffen..... .....faturday, Nov. 3...........000+ 


These steamships have water-tight compartments, are built in the best :aanner for safety 
and comfort, class A. 1, and insure at as low rates as any ships that cross the ocean. 
First Cabin, $120 and $100 | Second Cabin $60 
Certificates of passage ierned from Europe to America.—Specie delivered in London and 
Paris. For Passage or Freight apply to 
D. TORRANCE, No. 5 Bowling Green, New York. 
A. N. CHRYSTIE, Havre. 
B. G. WAINWRIGHT & CO., 13 Rue Fabourg Montmartre, Paris 
OAKFORD & CO., 67 Gracechurch 8t., London. « 
DUNLOP. SCHOALES & CO., Southampton. 
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= 2% ‘ . | ern Depot of Congress Water, 
Now, the little Frenchman who isstraining every nerve to keep his | 98 Cedar Street, New York City, 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DRINKERS OF 
| Congress Water. 


UCH SPURIOUS MINERAL WATER IS SOLD AS “CONGRESS WATER,” 

by unprincipled persons or counterfeiters, who, when they dare not use tha name, call 

it “Saratoga” Water, ‘‘Saratoga”’ being only the name of the town where the Spring is 

situated. 

To protect the public from such émpositions, we have all our Corks 

branded thus 

' Any not having those words and letters on the Corks are Counterfeit ; 
, and the Purchaser should prosecute the Seller for swindling. 

| Orders will receive prompt attention if addressed to us at our South- 





CLARKE & WHITE. 
Lists of dealers who procure Congress Water for their sales direct from our house, are kep! 
at our office for the purpose of distribution to those who desire to purchase 
GENUINE CONGRESSIWATER 


| in their own neighbourhooa, C&W. 





° 


September 22. 











FINANCIAL. INSURANCE. 


HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS. 





OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
2 INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
(TEXAS DIVISION 


A New Yor, Octoser 28, 1859. 
» on A hundred 4 six (106) miles of rail road, and its apparte 72 
Bg he tae 2t0nthaeh ond upes see ee aed wad eintpatgha tnoesend HE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB 
(768,000) weres of valaabie land, are new olf-red to the public as one of the most desirable lished in conformity with the requirements of the 1th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 
and reliable securities at preseat in the market | ration :-— 
The Road Premiums on unexpired risks on the 4th October, 1858 - 
to as aes ‘Teme Divicion of the great trank jine which, within twelve to eighteen months, will "Siarine Rinks. during the pene | to 4th Oct’r, 1809, on 
ya, and every (mportant point ia Texas, with New Orleans, and, ia ‘ 
re with the lives running North aad already completed, place New York withia — ee Se a 1,025,167 09 
ousto aS 
The Bonds ; Totai Amount of Premiums........... . . ee ke | 
qill be redeemable on Ist November, 1878, bear 8 per cent. interest , coupons payable sem ane =e 
annually, on jst May ant lt November, in the City of New York Amount of Farned Premiums arte the year . 997 2,294 ll 
An ditional security for prompt payment of the coupons. pen ding the completion of - } Return Premiums hi athens e 
q@ntire Koad, are mortgaged by special trust deed, 76,40 acres of land, together with low 
ots and — juaily denoted lands, at present valued at $400,000 Net Earned Premiums.......... . . . . 658 2 
Vf rospectu+es, copies of charter, trust deeds, land graats, and every information Losses during the same pert mt 
may be had va application to Oo qasine Risks Gets Savings, &c. de os eeeeeee ss S47B,363 * 
. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, Tnlan ° wees 19,758 29 
or E. va a gow & MORRISON, rire C6ecccee es c0enesas 1,244 27 
o, 38 Williams Street, ‘Mevehant's Bschao ge caeammemnaee 
—_—— . $193 366 4 


Expenses and Reinsurances 79,049 Pg 573,315 91 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, annem mar 
No. 48 WALL STREET’ PP mr mnedesees osaeis 3 ’ = 
NK OF NEW YORK BUILDING, SECOND FLOOR The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1859, were as follows, viz :— 
Capital.... _ peaes , coeceeeee 1,000,000 ages ” $553,500 00 
- 


. Interest on Bonds and Mortgages 
y Rents of Real Ratate, Malvages, Ae Sécctecvesee cece an 2 


$500,000 BIGHT PER|CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAG,E BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD CO. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS “ 
By order of any Court in the State five per cent 
From individuals or cespereiems fora period ‘of six months, or | sagen fave per cent 
Five days’ nouce four per ceat 
Deposits may be made ont wiharawe & at any time, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remaia with the Company. , ; 
Executors, Admivistrators, or Trustees of Estates, and Females anaccustomed to he 
transaction of business, as well as Religious ead Benevolent Institutions, will find this Com 
pany 8 convenient dep.sitory for money The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November 
- s 1859. be coneved ~ SIX PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
FE USTESS. and after that di 
JOSEPH LAWRENCE, President. Also, that a Divigena of THIRTY PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the dealers with the Com- 
B.F. Vf WRIGHT, DanIBt DP. LORD, pany, on their terminated Premiams of the past year, be i<eued after the Ist January next. 
. BIL HOMAS W. PRA RSALI It is farther extered. ro the whole remaining Scrip of the year 1452 and that of the year 
KE at, on LIAM H. oY, = 1858 be redeemed IN CASH after oe le January next, the interest thereon to cease on that 
ret NT. GEORGE T Ao day, cna S thereby leaving an amount of accumulated profits of over ONE MILLION edt 
NSEND DOLLA 
Senee i" Rt aren. on at At Heagin AS, After said redemption, there will be no outstanding Serip of an issue prior w the year 
1865 
THOMAS TILESTON. ERAST. CORNING, Albany By order of the Board, 


BDWLN DP. MORGAN JAS. 8. SEYMOUR, Auburn. . = 
NEC. BRONSON, OLINTON GILBERT” R. H. WALWORTH, Saratoga WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


JOHN J. PHELPS, JOHN JACOU ASTOR, Jr 
JOUN A, STEWART, secretary. 
| MOSRS FH. GRINNELL, LOUIS LORUT, EX. M LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGU By ANTH’Y. B. NEILSON, oN A. 


REMITTANCES OLIVER SLATE, Ja JGUN WHITEH RAD, 
DRAKE ine -J Hes i mm voir’ 38 now G. NODS ON, 
| Beaee FERE A. CO GRU Bs 
UNION BANK OF LONDON. G. WINTHRO AY, CHAS. H. Baetay. UA MURDOCH, 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. Same EL L. Mine Tint. JOSE vu FOULKE, Je Co 
. FREDERICK G. FOsTER, JACOB R. NEV CHARLES STRECKER, 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. | PETER POIRIER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn, BAMUEL M. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD SCHU YLER LIVINGSTON, diastase peg | JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
wh. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


Premium Accounts not yet collected . 
Serip of sundry Mutual Insurance Compan! cy Gossett ng $15,354 « 
the Company's own scrip) estimated...... 


gt ty COOPER, 





PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE IN 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


Sesued by 


UNITY FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY Or LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
rs AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, £2,000,000 STERLING. 
BILLS ON LONDON, HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE AGAINST Ma DAMAGE 
; ary y . - by Fire, on Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furnitare, &c c., at the us’ rates. 
se Toe 17 PURCHASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE | yoeses adjusted in New fork, and promptly paid, without reference to Low 
; . . , | A Special Fand of $150,500 
cCO., 56 Wall § 
WARD, CARPEELL & ol = ameete; | Is held by the Se How York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. wm accordance with he 
es . MORGAN & SONS, 


| law of 
New wees Trustees. 
q C ALEB O. HALSTE President Manhattan Bank. 
He. ST WILLIAM STREET, ScHU TLR LIVINGSTON, Firm of Barclay 4 Livingsion. 
NEW YORK, WATTS SHERMAN, Duncan, Sherman & Co. 
New York Directors. 
») v b EKosert Sensos Rosext Harpocs, J. De Peverer Oopss, 
2 on when SS = nein _B Covpineros, Wa. A. Kune, Josera Stvakt, 
e orie. Sus K. Er TT, ©. Mecerra, Evwanro D. Srascvs, 
nn aga James Haaren, Gro. B. Moarewoon. Baws. M. Wartioca, 
BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. Jossra 8. Hawes, Bessamin A, Momronrn, Jeneuiua Wueve 


GEORGE ADLAKD, Manager and Genera! Agent, 
JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


58 Wall Street, New York. 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 


NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, STUYVESANT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
qnse* OIRCULAR LETTERS © OREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOME STREET. 
and Cities of } BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 
FRANCE, HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, mene 
@REAT BRITAIN, oo a1UM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSIA $200,000. 
IRELAND, PALN, -TALY, SWEDEN. set teeeeeeeeeeeenes 000. 
130 On — 
ni iaey , ParRoc Pier GOMECANTIROSLE, CAIRO This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 
ALEXANDRIA A c., &e. 
8s 
OMice in New York, No. § Wall Street. Dwelling me oN Pere akkes te Pere, Geeves and Mer 
a PR | vi a | On the most favourable terms. All losses will be immediately adjusted and promptly paid 
COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. Directors. 
This AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHEN EXOHANGE IS PROVIDED Feeverice R. Len, Destos Pearsait, Avrrep Moors, 
.o , collected free of charge. Cuar.es J. Doves, 
te and credits grapted, and bills purchased mon ond collected on England, Ireland, Scouiand _ — > Sacean, =) 
a ts Provivees, in North Smerien ee ont Aumnke. , : Guonct L. Ossouns, Simeon Apeanaus, M.D 
. HOGRAIN, No. 2 William Street, New Yorn RBON, samon. Weexs. Jous Ssorwais, 
©. ¥. SMITH. Joum A. Duvet, Haney Surecos, Coays.vs B. Timpson, 
Hewat J. Bowes Aspre Fromest, Jauns Homes. 
Josera H. Gopwti, 
FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
SAMUEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 











DUNCAN, CHERMAN a co. 
NK ERS, 
CORNER OF PINE "AnD wageey STREETS, NEW YORK a J. eae Secretary. 
s 
Ciroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, odie di 
available in all the Prinetpal Cities of the World. Also, MANHATTAN w LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MEROANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN BUROPRE, CHINA, &o OF NEW YORK. 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. Cash Capital and Accumulation, 
BANKERS, $1,000,000. 
No. 50 Wall Street, New Work, _ 
S8UE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTs | DEPOSITED WITH THE COMPTROLLER FOR THE SECURITY OF ALL POLICY 


of the world through the Mesars. Rotascuitp’s of Paris, London, Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Maples, and their correspondents. | 








$100,000. 





HIS COMPANY, BEING CONDUCTED BY A BOARD OF DIRECTORS OWNING 
RICHARD BELL l anit®h WB Mec a1 | stock in the Company, has the advantage of the stock plan of management, with the mu- 
J. RAB j as W 4) hy Sereett New York tual feature of sharing the profits of the bus:neas without being able to assessment. The tri- 
Pram F.8 SALE, BILLS ON THE UN — BANK OF LONDON. AND ON i comtal SUAS ee Gis Semeeay has resulied a) @ beau or addition to the policy of 
~ more t cent, on ¢ whole premiu 
Bank of n. 0real and ite —— tn Canada, tn sume to suit TER DIVIDENDS. ARE PalD IN ThE LIPRTIME OF THE ASS( RED, thus aiding | 
CREDITS issue’ Sterling Exchange, and Noves, and Drafts, paganie in Canada pur- | them to pay future » prem ums 
ghased or Coilecied. Prem/ums may be paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly, when the policy is. for life, 
eR | and the annua) en ty oe amounts to $40, or over, from 40 to & per cent. may, for the first 
WELLS, FARGO & CO. | Sra zenre, be pase 
° Persons insured may vistt Europe in first class vessels, without extra charge, at all seasons | 
N. ¥. & CALIFO.*NIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, «the year. 
"8 Broadway N. ¥., Policies will be granted payable at death, or on attaining any specified age, by which he 
& secures the benefit of a Savings Bank and Life Insurance combin: ed. 
ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO © a Oe OREGON aa tas SANDWICH [8 | The Company grants Annuities, and enables persons of advanced age to realize a very large 


LANDS, by the Mail Steamers of income from a moderate estate 
Bachange oc | Cautornia, Oregoa, and the tabdwich Islands for sae ni al mes } o.¥. oe N. D. MORGAN, President. 
etete -. —_—_—_—_—__| ©. 


MPLE, Secretary. 
| ABRAM DUBOIS, M.D., Medical Examine 
BROWN BROYHERS & Co, | REYNOLDS & VAN SOHATUK, Attorneys and Counsel. 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
j=cs COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CRAOITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN 
try and Abroad. 








METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 

| THIS COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDE. D BY 
j o- of only three other city companies, continues to insure all kinds of epaae 
— . - al property, buildings, ships in port and their cargoes, on terms as low as are 

CAST IRON PIPES. | consistent with the secusity of the insurers and the insured. 
EARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J.. 

91, 93, 95, 97, and 99 Chestnut St. 

BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Sireet, NEW YORK. 

ONTIN U® to Manufacture CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, Branches, Bends, Angles, 


Bevel Hubs, Reduces, dieeves, Drip Syphons, Plugs, (eps, Revorts, Bench Castn 
and Castings m general. Parucular atientiva paid to all Castings ns & Xn he 
K 








D WALWORTH, Att’y and Counse/ior at Law, Natchez, Miss. 
. 











R RICHARDSON, Attorney and © 
. 





J.” MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madi 
* 





DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
| Josera B. Vann, Marrin Bares, Jr., Grieert 8. Berceman, 
Dupuey B. Pcuer, Joun C. HEnpERson, 
Cuakies L. Voss, Lorrain 
Wanrnen Denano, Jr., Epwarp Macomsgr, 
Henry V. Burien, Warson EB. Casz, 
win ierarhnittiinemnitie siunadiinisegaan Tn — B. Varnes, 0 Js Cuanies E. Apriesy, 
as. Lon. Gragam,Jr., Samu. D. Braproxp, Jr., 
——- FIso eer AND FISHING cme: sayy | GUSTAVUS A. Conoves, aa R. Mcluvarxe, ’ 
Undersigned received tne JM for above Articles , DWARD A. STANSBURY, Secretar: 
assorted Stock of RODS, ARTIFICIAL y 
Barr TROUT FLins, STTmatty Oo, band svuri variety, whieh be ts able to supply ca themostiiee| ROBERT C. RATHBONE, desist. Sec’y. ‘ : 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. | “= 
an gE by experienced Fish- . ped Face, 
B. B.—Patentec of po cew SERPERTINE TEE ‘R, acknowledged by pose ver pas 1D PALM SOAP, for Cha rma and 
ihe 


Work. 








pmen to be ibe best SUPERIOR TO ANT Hands an be mae Soe 
pote ped gig healing ta its properties. To be had of 





—! 


NO. 734 AND 736 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INNER AND SUPPER SERVED IN PRIVATE ROOMS, AT A’ 
D parties of Geatiemen snd Ladies, iu a style not excelled in this — 7OR 
WINES, LIQUORS, AND SEGARS, 
of the finest quality and most costly brands. 
GEORGE PIERIS (of St. Nicholas Hotel, Proprietor, 


ST. LAWRENCE HOTEL, 


poseway AND EIGHTH STREET.—THIS NEW AND COMMODIOUS HOTEL Ig 
w open for the reception of permanent and traasient guests, aad will be conducted 
enclacively on the Europeaa plan. Tue want of a Business Hotel ia this part of the city 
} induced the proprietor to establish the prices oa the following liberal! scale: seats co Ronn 
50 cents; Pariour, $| per day ; Singie Rooms for Gentleman, by the week, 
| eluding gas. Counected with the house, immediately adjoining the votes ee Re 
for Ladies and Geolemen, where all the delicacies of the seasoa will be served at Prices 
that will suitall, With & thoroagh knowledge of my position and one stionting te to the 
wanis of my guests, I hope to receive a liberal share of patronage. . H. GOODWLY, 











JEWELRY, &c. 
GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 

THE NEW STORE 
} or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
} IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODs, 

OFTER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBES, 
| Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 

Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 

TIFFANY & CO., 
ee AND SILVER SMITHS, 
No. 550 Broadway, New York, 

No. 79 RUE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
DEALERS IN DIAMONDS AND PRECIOUS STONES, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Watches and Jewelry, 
STERLING SILVER AND SHEFFIELD PLATED WARE, 
CLOCKS BRONZES, CHANDELIERS, DRESSING CASES, 
SEVRES, DRESDEN, AND PORCELAIN WARES, 





AND ARTICLES OF 
VERTU AND BIJOUTERIE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


MONG THE SPECIALITIES OF THIS HOUSE ARE ITS UNEQUALLED STOCK 
OF UNSET GEMS, its exclusive ageney of such Time-keepers as the Charles Frod- 
sham Watch and the Lady's Watch of Patek, Phillippe & Co., its Gallery of the Bronzes of 
Paris, Rome, Munich, and Berlin, far eurpsssiog any collection in the world in extent and 
variety, the artistic and subs‘antial character of its 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
and the extraordinary facilities which it enj»xys, through the perfected details of its 
PARIS AND NEW YORK CONNECTION, 
for the procurement or manufacture of 
JEWELS, PLATE, OR ANY OTHER ARTICLES ESPECIALLY ARTISTIC 
OR UNIQUE IN VALUE OR DESIGN. 


— 
TIFFANY & CO., 
Cordially extend to strangers, as well asthe resident public an invitation to inspect thelr 
| stock, assuring ‘hem that a cal! wili pot lecur the least obligation to purchase. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1.& M.T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Reyal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
Bradbury, 
MATDEWN LANE, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each waich is accompanied with a Certifeate countersigaed by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Kuglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 





THE NEW AMERICAN WATCH. 


[* ORDER TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF GENTLEMEN WHO PREFER A 
thinner watch than those usually made by us, we have lately issued a new style of 
wate on the three-quarter plate model, especially designed for this purpose. 

In establishing ‘his new sertes, \t has also been our design to produce a watch tn every 
Way superior to the best and highest priced products of the most reputable of English and 
Swiss watch manufacturers ; and no labour or expense bas been spared to this end. 

In all respects of fine and durable material, of external and internal finish, of accurate 
compensation and adjustment, of mathematically just proportions, ant of practiaal results 


| our pew three-quarter plate watch challenges comparison with apy in the world. 
‘ enn 


FOR THE AMERICAN WATCH CO., OF WALTHAM, MAS8., 
\ ROBBINS & APPLETON, Agents, 
| 188 Broadway, New York. 
| 





| WITHERS & KBLLY, 
Silver Platers, 


AND 
| MANUFACTURERS OF DOOR PLATES, CARRIAGE PLATES, 
Crests, Ornaments, Rosettes and Fine Plated Carriage and 
Harvess Trimmings, Carriage Moulding, Metallic Sash, &c., &c. 
Sy Toe Teave Scrruep on Lipenat Terms. 
122 & 124 SOUTH PEARL Soe, Albany, N.Y. 





| 

] 

GUANO. 

} gE ot ey Canes THE ATTENTION OF me py oy P ERS 
Ww to the article which we hare on hand and for sa. wert — 

FURTY PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN oe 

which we claim to be superior to G fertili imported o: 

ed in this country. “This G a ois wmpented by W Mt. i. Webs, ‘ot New York. ‘con ——% 

& Jarvis’ Islands, in the “ S00 so PACIFIC OURAN.” Solid genuine and pure as 


| imported by the Cargo, or at retail, b 
JOHN B. SARDY. General Agent. 
No, 58 South Street, corner of Wall 3t.. New York. 

It bas been satisfactorily tested by many of oar prominent Farmers, and anal- 
yzed by the moat eminent aud popular Agriculiaral Chemisis and fouad to contain (as will 
be seen by our circular) a large per centage of 

BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, s 
and other animal o- . \te matter, yielding ammonia enfficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant crops, besides eubatantially enrtohiug the soul, Lt can be freely used without 
of burning the seed or plant by coming ip contact eI r t, oe is the case with some other fer- 

oe retaining a great degree of moms'ure it ca plant to grow in a healthy con- 
mee bas proved FREE OF | INSRCTS. For 

( aiek willbe premaplly a attended to) or full 

and tests uf farmers, apply us above. 


CALCINED TALC 
SOAP STONE POWDER. 


OR PYERS, ROOFERS, FOUNDERS, PAINTERS, INDIA RUBBER, AP, 
PAPER MAKEAS, dc, &c. - 
Cc, 8. PALMER, 


No. 77 Cedar Street, New York. 
} Soap Stone, in Slabs or Blocks by the Tun or Cargo. 











OLLOW Avs PILLS AND OINTMENT.—The 
H® Ah these medicines is (ortilied agaiasi the dangerous eficeis by —- 44 ~~ 
plaint nervous diseases, cd sorders of the bo ons A 4 exterior in- 


Soild at ibe manulaciories, No a Lane, New York, wat Be. 3h Staend, Lenten; 
and by all druggis:s, at 25 cents, 6245 coats, and $! per pot 2 box. 





. and of 
DELLUC'S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. J. ©. HULL’S SONS 32 Park Row, New York. 
DELICIOUS Irene A CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
It is of great beve \o persone debiliiated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other diseases, | CHAPPED HANDS, SORE LIPS, S. Son Certain = Core 8 
end is of indispensebie © persons going in Fever and Aghe districts, as the best pro- & O©V.’> Camphor tee, wilh Gly 
gare. lt can be ‘aire ante meals. as 8 most agreeable Cordial. Every botile must EBGEMAS & TO ies y= sonal ik Sti cea 
Manufacturers. 


we ibe sigoatare of w N OER, Lb TY —dighy-fuabng 
DELLUC 4 CO., 








T is much to be moteed that while in nt of heal 
by like a tenioe epee by Many Ww ibe preservation hoe, “etnias = c—— 
Lazurtous living, habits of ind: Seocn eXposure to sudten changes of ure, and 
neglect of Une premouitory sy u/.oms of are the precursors maladies. 
Tasen upon the fi) si iudicatiun of an attest. if aay th: sag will relieve w he anlbrer, purify the 
blood, restore a vigoreus circulation, and thoroughly renovate the system, it is Sand’s 
Sarsepanila. 





PRENCH OISPENSING CREW». { , eeeree..S & COLS Celebrated Cod Liver Ol, war- 


635 Broadway. 3}doors below Bleceker St.m | (Om ROENAN & CO. S11 and 75 roadway. 





weume Ss AHERN, 


youns, 
ois. | ICR, NO. 16 BERKMAN STREBT; 





